ested 


\ PP we get, as long as the wet spell howlds. 


b ons 


~ The funeral train 














DSester’s Picnic. 


We have heard a story of Incledon, the 
vocalist, that fite “ ‘an afair of honor”? mest eupeeene” 
Poor Incledon was one of the unsop! ted, and said 
and did a great many things out of sheer simplicity that 
e. aes. 





toner ae says the waiter, ‘‘s gentleman wishes 
‘ Sir,” said a be 7 en passion, ‘I’m 
vay euphews maaan: ent Eee esee ts Lona 
istaction.”” i well 
r 
peg ae ural ar apn 
he had finished : ; 


“There, sir,” said he, “that has given complete satis- 

| faction to several thousands, and if you weak anything 

more, I’ve only to say, you’re the most unreasonable 
fellow I ever met with.”’ 


SNA NAc nnnnnns 


aa tat ape te yay gentleman conversing wi 
lady friend a short time since, claimed that he pd bed 
odize on the hoop question, any verse she might choose 


to repeat. She accordingly rehearsed the following verse 
Old Sexton: 


through o . 
A relic of by-gone days was ag — 

And his locks were as white as the foamy sea— 

And these words came from his lips 80 thin, 

“I gather them in! I gather them in?” 

Whereupon the graceless fellow took his pencil and 
| thus wrote on @ scrap of newspaper lying by: 
| Nigh toa church that was newly made, 

Stood a lady fair, and thus she sald— 
Bette: 

y measure the th of this te ; 

| Ab! it is only nine by siz I see! salicloa 
Too narrow, too natrow, alas! for me: 
And she sighed from her quivering lips so thin— 
“I can’t get in—I wan’t get in!” 





When Mr. Skinflint, of Beanville, died, there was quite 
& sensation in town about it. The bell was tolled, and 
the only flag in town—that which belonged to the tavern 
—was hung union down for twenty four hours. His 
praise was in every one’s mouth, though why they praised 
him none could say, except that he was worth a great 
deal ofmoney. This was before Mrs. Partington moved 
from Beanville. 

“ We have lost a great man, ma’am..’ said the minister, 
a upon her; ‘so portly, so pubite spirited, so—so— 


‘* Ah, yes,”’ responded the estimable dame, with a tear 
of regret in her eye, * his goodness was past finding out 
—it was,” said she, raising her hand, as if beckoning 
down a large word, by which to express herself loudly ; 
‘it was intinitessimal, and his righ? hand never knew 
what was his left hand did, nor anybody else for that 
matter. He was such an exceilent man.” 

The minister coughed at the infinitessimal goodness, 
but he saw how kindly it was intended, and said noth- 
ing.—Evening Gazette. 


SAAR LRA SAA AR ten 


Dr. Backus bought a load of hay. It came te his barn 
drawn by a string of cattle. The forward yoke were poor, 
diminutive creatures, about a year old. He asked the 
_ eee them, what he put such things into 


“fo draw,” said the farmer. 

“To draw!” returned the doctor, ‘such things as 
those dyaw! Why, they couldn’t draw Watts'’s Hymns 
for Infant Minds down hill!” 

A report was in circulation that he had made a remark 
of very questionable propriety for a clergyman. One of 
his deacons, believing it to be a mistake, called on the 
doctor and asked him if he had ever made such a remark. 

‘‘ Not that | remember,” was the reply. 

“Do you think,” said the deacon, “that you ever 
could have made it?” 

_ “Very likely I might,” said the doctor; ‘ it sounds 
just like me.” 


Oneness 


Two Irishmen, who were travglling together, got out 
of money, and, being in want ofa drink of whiskey, de- 
vised the folowing ways and means: 

Patrick, catching frog out of a brook, went ahead, 
and at the very first tavern he came to asked the landlord 
what sort of a cratur that was? 

He ,” of course. 
‘* No, sir,” said Pat, ‘it’s a mouse.” 
‘8 ” replied the 


‘and I will leave it to the 
that comes along for a pint of whiskey.”” 
4 ,’’ said the landlord. 

Murphy soon arrived, and to him was the appeal made. 
After much i and delib jon, he declared it 
to be a mouse; and the landlord, in spite of the evidence 
of his senses, paid the bet. 


“ Pompey, did you take the billet to Mr. Jones?” - 
‘* Ks, massa ” 
“Did you see bim?” 


“ Es, sar, me did.” 
“ How did he ag 


first traveller 





“Why, massa, he looked pooty well, ‘sidering he so 
blind.” 

** Blind! what do you megan by that?’ 

‘* Why, massa, when I was in de room gibbin him the 

, he axed me whar my hat was, and goramity, per- 
aps you wont believe me, but massa, he wur on de top 
of my head de hull time.” 

A certain old lady, who had been famed for sour looks, 
and not very sweet words, touching’ the accidents of life, 
was observed to have become very sociable. 

‘* Whata happy change has come over you,” said a 


D . 
‘* Why,” said the transformed, ‘to tell you the truth, 


I have been all my life striving fora contented mind, and 
have finally concluded to sit down contented without it ” 


ene 





Dutehman—Coot moryer, Patrick, how you tuz?” 
Irishman—(ood mornin’ till ye, Mike, think ye, will 
we get any rain?” 
tehman—I guess not—ye never has much rain in a 


ferry try \ 
Irishman—An’ ye’re right there, and thin, whenever 
it gets in the way of raining, the bit o’ dhry wither will 


enn 





Marie Anne Mancini, a niece of Cardinal Mazarin, was 
by court jp with practising sorcery La 
Raynee, an old councillor of state, once seriously asked 
her whether she had ever seen the devil during her con- 
juration. 
* Yes,” she replied, quickly. ‘‘I see him at this mo- 
a He is an ugly old man, disguised as a councillor 
of state!’ 


MARSA RAR AA nA Anan 


A Yankee made a bet with a Dutchman that he could 
swallowhim. The Dutchman lay down upon the table. 
and the Yankee, taking his big toe in his mouth, nipped 
it severely. 

O, you are biting me!” roared the Dutchman. 
sas Why, you old fool,” said the Yankee, * did you think 
I was going to swallow you whole?” 





+ THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of ualled prosperity and popuiarity, 
as become a ‘* ho’ id word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

i> It ie just such @ paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new Spe: and in a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super royal pages. 
Op It is devoted to news, tales, 


ems, stories of the 


Sea, ) miscellany, wit and humor. 
Op It is edited by M. M. Balleu, who has 
sixteen of editorial experience in Boston 


(C> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting me not one vulgar word or line. 

(Git numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader cultivate a 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost meena 

(G> Its suggestive pages provoke fn the young an in- 
— spirit, and add to their store of know i. 
ts columns are free from pclitics and all jarring 
topics, itsobject being to make home happy. 
(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been a 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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TEN SOOUWEs 
THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 
A STORY OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE DESCENT ON GREAT ROCK. 
AGNES. 


HEROISM OF 


Tue young but energetic Agnes Barnes found 
her hands and thoughts fully occupied by the 
care of a wounded man unable to help himself in 
scarcely any particular, a decrepid mother, and a 
brother who also needed her attention on account 
of the severe bruise inflicted by the blow of the 
preceding night. Her younger brother was rather 
an addition to her cares than otherwise, for he 
had quite as much as he could himself attend to 
in the external duties of the farm. 

The young girl, however, moved about with 
tireless activity, and with an unfailing fund of 
good humor that never ceased to wreathe her 
handsome face with smiles when the wounded 
captain or her brother David expressed their 
fears that she would overtax herself, and advised 
her to neglect them a little more for the sake of 
husbanding her own strength. To prove that she 
considered it nothing to do for the suffering and 
helpless, she sang pleasant snatches of song at 
work, which she would leave at any instant in 
order to minister to the wants of De Lancey or 


her Liother 


The former lay in a bed-room, the door of 
which opened into the kitchen, or everyday room, 
as it might be more proper to style that which 
country people, in old fashioned days, used for 
kitchen, dining-room, and siiting-room besides, 
on all ordinary occasions. And through the 
open door the young soldier caught frequent 
glimpses of the lithe tigure of the maiden as she 
passed cheerfully hither and thither, in neat, 
trim, working dress, about her various ayoca- 
tions ; while occasionally an uneasy movement 
or a litsle sigh on his part would bring her into 
his room to ask if he wanted anything, or if he 
desired to have his head laid higher or lower, 
and so forth; and then if with a seltish desire to 
prolong her presence he signified his desire to 
have the position of his pillow changed, she 
would empioy her white, round plump arms, bare 
to the elbows, about his head, while her luxu- 
riant auburn curls would fall carelessly abuut her 
face, imparting a deeper shade to her bright eyes 
and blooming cheeks that a painter would love to 
stady, and sending a new thrill through the 
whole frame of the patient. 

De Lancey was not a painter, but he neverthe- 
less employed his time pretty well in studying 
the classic figure of the little country maiden, 
who was all the time as unconscious as she could 
be, that she was making any impression on the 
wounded trooper’s heart. 

{am not mach a believer in the nonsense that 
a pretty girl, if ever so modest and retiring, can 
long be unconscious that she is titto be admired, 
and therefore 1 expect her to be on the lvokout 
for manifestations occasionally ; at least enough 
80 as to see what anybody else would see it per- 
mitted to observe the same tokens. Thus I sup- 
pose that some time before the clock struck 
twelve onthe day after De Lancey’s accident 
first placed him in the hands of the pretty Agnes, 
she had discovered that the trooper, who was a 
strong, athletic, and if not handsome, at least, a 
well made, and decently good-looking young 
man—was foliowing after her every step with ad- 
miring eyes, and casting glances that would not 
have been bestowed onan old and ugly nurse. 
Doubtless the young maiden had also a spice of 
coquetry in her, as what passable young lady 
has not‘ and there cannot be a great deal of 
dwubt, that modest us she,was she secretly enjoy- 
ed this admuration of herself. 

lf, however, she had been disposed to affecta- 
tion, or had been a real coquette, she would have 
p Jed to be frigh d, and of course, also, 
would have appeared to avoid the apartment of 
the patient as much as she could; or if there 

were any one else about who could take the posi- 
tion of nurse, she would immediately have resign- 
ed her place, as if she had received an insult, 
and then would have gone and sighed for the 
gentleman to come and admire her in the parlor, 
where admiration would be perfectly proper. 
This, I say, would probably have been the 
course of young ladies educated to all the 
« proprieties,’’ using that word in the Mrs. 








Malaprop sense. 








Now Agnes, far from a bold maiden, was a 
particularly modest one; and so honest and 
straightforward that she thought firstly and 
chiefly of doing her duty faithfatly and kindly, 
and never Once thoughe of intérmitiny her itten: 
tions to De Lancey, after the discovery as to what 
his eyes were about, any more than if he had 
been blind. And it would be the rankest injus- 
tice to hint that in this conduct she was actuated 
by any other motive than a single regard for the 
calls of hospitality and patriotism united, unless 
a womanly sympathy for the suffering might be 
added ; and I will affirm that my heroine dis- 
played qualities of moral courage and correct 
thinking in thus acting. 

So far as De Lancey was concerned, he would 
willingly-have detained her in his apartment the 
whole time; and although her’ visits were lixe 
angels’ visits, in being few and far between, they 
seemed to him hing like celestial visitations 
in reality, although tantalizing in brevity. 

He congratulated himself that he had been so 
opportunely hanged up in that immediate neigh- 
borhood—that is to say, that the accident, since 
it did happen, happened just there—for after all 
he was not enough of an enthusiast to desire to 
be laid up with a quantity of bad wounds mere- 
ly for the sake of seeing a very lovely girl flitting 
around him, or even getting her plump white 
arms about his neck. 

The old gentleman, the young captaia’s father, 
arrived at the house, after a long ride, and 
various inquiries as to his route. Of course he 
was not long in learning the ciever deception 
practised upon him by the scout; and the affair 
gave Captain Hugh new occasion to indulge in 
some heavy anathemas of that enterprising 
rascal. 

Esquire De Lancey at once suggested the idea 
of having his son conveyed home, but this mea- 
sure the son himself totally opposed, saying he 
felt it would be as much as his life was worth to 
be removed. In fact, he was not willing to ex- 
change the enjoyable situation in which he then 
found himself, even for the sake of getting the 
society and care of his mother and sister. 

Finding, therefore, that his son was comfort- 
abiy disposed, and not dangerously hurt, the 
old gentleman staid only an hour or two and 
then departed, only to find that a new calamity 
had befialien his household, in his absence. 

The tumily at Great Rock retired early, and 
De Lancey, having slept none the previous night, 





successfully wooed the drowsy god, and soon | 


reposed his exhausted frame in the arms of that 

ph ical P 
impartiality also held the sleeping Agnes and 
the other members of the household. 

De Lancey at once began to dream, and amid 
the images which impressed themselves upon his 
brain, that one which had filled his eye during 
the day d the p t place. In his 
sleep, he wooed and won the amiable Agnes for 
his wife, and then when he came to present her 
to his parents as his betrothed, his proud mother 
spurned her a3 unworthy of the bonor of her 
well-born son’s alliance. 

Then his own proud spirit and hot blood were 
aroused, and he became violent, and with fierce 





o> 





anger dealt in high words and animated gesti- | 


culations ; at which juncture he awoke, and dis- 


who with remarkable | 


TERMS, |*{ awre sinous. 











AGNES’S REVENGE ON THE TORY. 


person was groping about his room. In a mo- 
ment more he felt a rough hand passed carefully 
over his face; and unable to help himself he 
eatted Out Towdly Tor tasistance. "Three or four 
other persons instantly rushed into the room, 
bearing a lantern, and one of the rutfians instant- 
ly applied a gag to the wounded and struggling 
officer. 

“T told you we couldn’t come the sneak game, 
Jake,” said one of the gang; ‘‘ we might as well 
have waked up the house first as last. Now 
the women will all be down on us, and we shall 
have a pretty squall.” 

“Well, no fighting, unless it’s necessary,” 
replied the person addressed as Jake, and who was 
no other than Jake Barnes ; “ here, you fellows get 
the bird-out of his nest, and carry him off, and 
J'll see to anybody that wants to interfere.” 

The ruffians at once proceeded to execute this 
injunction by bringing in from outside a narrow 
hurdle upon which they lifted De Lancey by 
main strength, after vainly endeavoring by oaths 
and threats to induce him to rise of his own 
accord. 

The fact is, he was unable to do so, and they 
finally became convinced of it. ‘They therefi 





pelling his visions became conscious that some | 


move on with your load,” said Jake, impatiently 
and angrily addressing his companions. 

They were just stooping to obey this injanc- 
tion, when, the two brothers, and all 
in Confusion, sprang through the stairway door, 
each with his musket in his hands. At this new 
apparition the men dropped their load and drew 
their pistols. Jake demanded a truce to any 
movement on either side, and again stated that 
the only object of himself and his companions 
was to make a prisoner of De Lancey, which he 
assured his brothers they were determined to do 
at any rate, and hoped for their sake, that no 
vain resistance would be made. 

David at once saw that resistance would in- 
deed be futile, for the intruders numbered five 
stant, well-armed men, besides Jake; and, 
further embarrassed by the necessity of engaging 
in bloody combat with his own flesh and blood, 
he only remonstrated. 

This of course effected nothing, snd Jake cut 
the matter short by ordering the bearers to move 
on, which they accordingly did, while Agnes, 
with growing indignation, heaped bitter re- 
proaches on them and on her unworthy brother. 

“Stop that!” growled one of the gang, and 





roughly whipped him out of bed, and dragyed the 
hurdle out into the next apartment, Jake stand- 
ing guard with drawn pistols, between them and 
the doors which communicated with the stair- 
way and the other sleeping apartments. 

‘Lhe noise had by this time awakened the whole 
family ; but the first one that appeared was the 
courageous Agnes, who, hastily thrusting her- 
self iuto a gown and shawl at. the first sound of 
De Lancey’s voice, rushed fearlessly to the scene. 
She uttered a scream and recoiled somewhat, as 
she opened the dour unexpectedly upon a party 
of armed and rough-looking men, and even the 
recognition of her scrape-grace brother did not 
serve to re-assure her. Her own courage did that, 
and she demanded in a firm tone what was the 
meaning of such an extraordinary intrusion. It 
was her brother who answered her. 

“ We're just going to relieve you of this pop- 
| injay officer, and that’s all,” said he. “I wont 
have any other violence committed, so your best 
way is to keep quiet, and go back to bed.” 

“You mean to murder him!” exclaimed 
Agnes, ina frightened voice. ‘ Will you add 
that to your other misdeeds, Jacob Barnes !’’ 

“Pretty, by Jove! aint she?” said one of 
Jake’s rude companions, in a coarse way. 

“Don’t be a fool,” retorted Jake, angrily to 








that’s any satisfaction.” 
“You shall not carry him out of this house,” 
continued Agnes, in a lofty and indignant voice. 
“ What’s to hinder, my pretty bird ?” queried 
another of the wretches ; while De Lancey, who 


more insult. 
“I’m not alone, sir,” retorted the maiden, 
| sternly, and unheeding De Lancey’s gesticula- 
tions, she turned to the stairway door, and loudly 


es ; “‘ we don’t mean to murder anybody, if | 
y 





heard and saw all, though he could not speak, | 
violently gesticulated to Agnes to retire, fearing | 
that her courageous spirit might subject her to | 


called for David and Charles to hasten down | 


and come armed. 
“ What the deuce are you standing there for? 


pproaching the indignant girl, he roughly placed 
his hand over her mouth. 

With her cheeks tlashing crimson, she pushed 
him off with such an exertion of strength, and so 
unexpectedly, that he reeled and fell. 

Uttering a deep oath, the tory rose and draw- 
ing a knife, rushed upon Agnes. Obeying the 
instinct of self preservation, and with scarce a 
thought, she snatched a pistol from her brother’s 
side-pocket, and tired—the villain fell, rolled over 
and died at her feet without a groan. The mo- 

[SE ENGRAVING.] 
ment she had pulled the trigger, she stood par- 
alyzed with the weapon in her hand. 

“Girl! you are mad!” cried Jake, angrily. 
“Do you wish to bring fire and bloodshed into 
the house‘ If harm comes of this bloody deed— 
you are the author of it.” 

With these words he retreated without waiting 
to utter another sentence to bis brothers or sister, 
and leaving them to take charge of his dead 
comrade. 

“Jake! Jake!” called out Agnes, springing 
towards him, her pent-up and overstrained feel- 
ings now relieving themselves in tears— how 
can you foliow those miserable wrevches? Stay 
with us, for our poor, dear mother’s, for your 
country and sister’s sake, Jacob !” 

This was an impulsive exhibition of sisterly 
affection, not entirely destroyed by the poor 
vagabond’s wretched courses, but the object of it 
paid no heed, and only quickened his footsteps 
after his companions in crime. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE FATE OF THE #PY. 


Ir was not a long distance that the wry ad- 
venturers had to carry their prisoner before they 
reached the boat, and this distance they accom- 
plished in a few minutes, lifting the unresisting 
officer into their boat with a curse upon him for 
being so heavy. In the boat it was impossible 
for him to lie upon the hurdle, and it was ac 














| 


cordingly discarded, and he was propped up be- 
tween two of his captors, while the rest took to 
their oars, and rowed diligently and silently 
down the still waters of the Sound. None of the 
tories were disposed to talk, and De Lancey 
could not, and the dull plash of the oars was the 
only sound that disturbed the night air. Jake 
found opportunity to explain the cause of the 
pistol shot, and told his comrades that the tory 
that had fallen had accidentally shot himself while 
loading his pistol. 

De Lancey had ample leisure to reflect upon 
the contrast between his late and present posi- 
tion. From the assurances made by his captors 
he had no fears of personal violence; but he 
could of course only conjecture their object. 
Unable fully to do this, though partly guessing 
their intention, his thoughts reverted to the cour- 
ageous bearing of Agnes, who, contrary to the 
instincts of her sex, and her own gentle nature, 
seemed even more willing to do battle in his be- 
half than her more cautious brothers. She is the 
wife for a soldier, thought he, enthusiastically, at 
the same moment solemnly determining that the 
instant he should regain his liberty he would 
hasten to throw himself at her feet, and sue to 
be made happy by possessing her hand and heart. 

Hitherto aspirations after military glory had 
been his only or chief thought, but now these 
aspirations were mingled and blended with a 
passionate desire to do, and subordinate all, to 
his suddenly conceived love for an obscure and 
unaccomplished, though attractive country girl. 
Meanwhile, he had no idea when his enlarge- 
ment might be effected, or even whether he might 
not remain a prisoner to the uncertain and pro- 
bably distant end of the war, thon, possibly, to 
be treated as an unsuccessful rebel against his 
king. Thus the ungratified and impatient ardor 
of a lover combined with his other annoyatces to 
enhance the irksomeness of his situation. 

“Wis disagreeable reflections were finally end- 
ed, temporarily, by the passage Of the boat into 
the cove in front of Ferguson’s house, where he 
had himself so recently encountered and driven 
away this very party of tories who were now his 
captors. They landed here, and conveyed De 
Lancey into the house, expressing some surprise 
that they had seen or heard nothing uf Joe White, 
whose directions they awaited as to the farther 
disposal of the prisoner. 

As Joe did not appear, the party resigned 
themselves to their beds, after first taking the 
somewhat needless precaution of securing De 
Lancey in an upper apartment under close lock 
and key, while one of his captors, boots and 
clothes all on, threw himself on the bed beside 
him and was scon asleep. 

When the morning broke, intelligence came 
that a party of British regulars were coming up 
from King’s Bridge, and as Joe White still fail- 
ed to make his advent, for reasons obvious 
enough to the reader, it was thought a measure 
of safety and prudence to convey De Lancey at 
once into the custody of this party. 

Accordingly the wounded officer was expe- 
ditiously huddled into a wagon too short to lie 
with any ease in, ignominously covered over with 
coarse sacking as if he had been a load of vege- 
tables, and driven off under the charge of two of 
the tory marauders. The British officer received 
the cargo with sneers and laughter, and in reply 
to the demand for reward, asked if they expect- 
ed to get paid for bringing in a prisoner already 
half dead. 

T. De Lancey he behaved with considerable 
brutality of manner also; but ended by ordering 
him to be conveyed to New York, where his 
superior officers, with a spark of humanity, ad- 
mitted him to the hospital, and treated him with 
as much consideration as they ever accorded to 
any of their “rebel” prisoners. To De Lancey, 
however, any change from the rough custody of 
a parcel of marauding tories, was an agreeable 
one, and he congratalated himself upon his pres- 
ent comparatively comfortable situation. 

The following morning, David Barnes, feel- 
ing that the calls of duty were more urgent than 
any call for his own personal convenience, again 
took leave of his heroic sister, and the other 
members of his family, and proceeded to report 
himself for duty at White Plains, where he found 
his company, and where also, General Washing- 
ton, after his retreat from New York, had estab- 
lished his head quarters. 

Here, of course, he soon learned the news of 
the capture of Joe White, and desirous of seeing 
and conversing with the traitor who had gained 
for himself such an unenviable reputation among 
the patriot ranks, he obtained permission to visit 
him in his confinement. 

He found the scout lying moodily in his cell 
in the old jail, in a state of stupor from the effects 
of liquor which Esquire De Lancey’s purse had 
enabled him to procure. With some difficulty 
David succeeded in arousing him; and finally 
the scout, after a long and heavy stare, partially 
recognized the young soldier’s features. 
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“ You are one of us,’”’ he then exclaimed, with 
drunken eagerness ; “ you were at old Ferguson’s 
with us the other day. How did you get here? 
Are our fellows come to take me out of this ?” 

“‘T have had a later encounter with you, if you 
will recollect,” replied David; ‘“’twas you that 
stole De Lancey’s horse, and knecked me down 
in doing it.” 

“Hal ha! ha! did I¢ That was well done, 
though, wasn’t it? The captain couldn’t catch 
me.” 

“IT suppose you know you are caught now, at 
any rate, and are likely to swing for your crimes, 
goon as a court-martial can be held,” said David 
gravely. 

“To be hung, yes! who says I'm going to be 
hung! I'll cut their throats!’ exclaimed Joe, 
fiercely. 

“T tell you that you are on the verge of eter- 
nity, Joe White, and that you ought to spend the 
little time you have got left in preparing for the 
awful doom that awaits you, instead of stupefy- 
ing yourself with liquor,” retorted David, 
solemnly, affected by the situation of the prisoner. 

“Hold on,’’ said Joe, “ you’re a parson, I see, 
I thought you were one of us. I’m not very 
clear just now, wait till I take a drink.” 

So saying, the scout fumbled about his bed 
clothes, and produced a small black bottle, at 
which he took a long pull; then replacing it, he 
resumed : 

“Now I feel better. Drive ahead, parson.” 

The young soldier made no reply, but gazed 
with unaffected grief on the spectacle before him. 
Filled with religious sentiment himself, he had 
come prepared, if possible, to exert a favorable 
influence upon the wretched prisoner; but he saw 
that anything he could say or do would be thrown 
away, and silently turned to take his departure. 
But the new draught Joe had taken, had the 
effect soon to banish the old stupor, and to sud- 
denly revive his faculties. He sprang forward 
and intercepted his visitor, while he said : 

“T see how it is, now—I’m a prisoner in the 
hands of the rebels, and you say they mean to 
hang me.” 

“Unless you can clear yourself of the many 
charges that are brought against you, I fear they 
will,” replied David. 

“ Will you be a witness against me?” in- 
quired Joo. ‘ 

“ITknow nothing,” replied the other, “except 
that you stole Captain De Lancey’s horse, and 
that you are associated with the gang of tories 
who made me a prisoner at Ferguson’s, and 
last night carried off De Lancey by force from 
my own house. I couldn’t swear to anything 
else.” 

“Did they take the captain?” inquired the 
scout, a gleam of pleasure appearing on his 
countenance. 

“They did,” said David, sorrowfully, “and 
my own brother amongst them.” 

“T can betray him into Washington’s hands,” 
quickly rejoined the scout; “swear to nothing 
against me and he shall go clear too.” 

David shook his head sadly. 

“TI must testify to what I know—I cannot for- 
get my duty to my country, even for the sake of 
my own flesh and blood. It would do no good, 
either. You were flying from the American 
lines, and fighting when you were taken. Be- 
sides, that will not be one half of the proof 
brought against you.” 

“You may go to perdition then,” exclaimed 
the scout, flinging himself angrily down on his 
bed. “Ican tell you though, that Captain De 
Lancey will never get his liberty if I am ill- 
treated. He is my prisoner, and I know Lord 
Howe will stand by me.” 

The last assertion sounded in David’s ears like 
a mere vaunt, but subsequent events betrayed 
the fact that some mysterious regard for the scout 
actually did exist in the bosom of the British 
general. 

The young soldier left the gaol; and in the 
course of the next day intelligence came that a 
British regiment under Colonel Simcoe were ad- 
vancing up along the coast, and that an advance 
party, which proved to be the same that had re. 
ceived De Lancey from the hands of the tories, 
had planted themselves a mile or so beyond the 
village of Rye. 

To David the most important part of this in- 
formation was that the British officers had quar. 
tered themselves in his: own house; and he was 
accordingly doomed to suffer the most poignant 
anxieties with reference to the exposure of his 
young sister to the insolent familiarities of the 
officers and soldiers of the royalists. 

A court martial wus in a few days convened 
for the trial of Joseph White. During the ses- 
sion of the board a flag came from Colonel 
Simcoe proposing an hange of prisoners, 
among whom it was particularly proposed to in- 
clude the tory scout. To this message the 
American general replied, expressing his wil- 
lingness to make a general exchange, except so 
far as White was concerned, who, the general 
said, none of the laws of war, except those relat- 
ing to spies, could be applied to; and conveying 
the information that White was on trial for being 
a spy, a traitor, and the author of individual 
crimes which he deemed would amply authorize 
his conviction and summary execution The 
general also requested that Captain De Lancey 
might be exchanged for a British officer of equal 
rank. 

Further correspondence ensued, Colonel Sim- 
coe offering to exchange De Lancey for White, 
and insisting, with great pertinacity, upon the 
proposition. A resolute refusal, however, was 
returned ; and the British colonel, in consider- 
able dudgeon, then declared that he was author- 
ized by Lord Howe to say that if White was not 
given up, De Lancey would not be exchanged 
at all. 

What motive there was for this singular in- 
terest in behalf of Joe, on the part of the British 
commander, was never known ; but it seemed to 
the American general only an additional reason 
why a person in such estimation, which must 
have been gained by unusual services in his well- 





known character, should be dealt with severely | 


and summarily. 


Joe’s trial accordingly proceeded. He was 
convicted of being a spy, and as such was sen- 





tenced to death; a sentence which was imme- 
diately put in execution. 

A scaffold and a gallows were erected in front 
of the gaol, and one bright, clear morning the 
condemned man was brought out of his call, and 
the noose adjusted about his neck. It was the 
design to make these executions as impressive as 
possible, and dingly a company of soldiers 
were drawn up on the spot, while the beat of a 
drum announced to the gathering crowd the act 
of retributive justice which was to be accorded to 
one of the country’s enemies. 

The condemned tory faced the assembled 
multitude, and the officials appointed to conduct 
his execution, with unblanched cheek and firm 
demeanor; but a dark scowl passed over his 
face as his eye caught that of David Barnes. 

He turned as if he had forgotten something, 
and appeared about to speak, when he was ad- 
dressed by a chaplain of the army with a few 
solemn words appropriate to the occasion. The 
prisoner listened abstractedly, but made no re- 
sponse ; and the reverend gentleman, taking his 
silence for penitence, requested him to kneel and 
address with him the Divine power, to implore 
his sovereign mercy and forgiveness. 

The chaplain kneeled, but Joe did not, and 
stared around on the crowd while the divine 
prayed. Among the multitude were some near 
the foot of the scaffold whom Joe had assisted in 
robbing, and one at least was there who was 
cognizant of a crime committed by him of a still 
darker hue. His face displayed occasional 
glances of recognition, but became overspread 
with a livid pal as he enc d the glance 
of the latter. Then only he uttered a deep groan, 
and fell fainting upon the scaffold. The clergy- 
man was of course interrupted in his prayer, and 
restoratives had to be applied in order to prevent 
justice from being cheated of its victim. When 
again able to stand, the ceremony was hastened 
at once to its conclusion. 

The wretched man trembled violently in every 
limb while the last preparations were being 
made, but there was scarcely any struggle what- 
ever when the fatal bolt was drawn, and he was 
launched into the air. There was reason to be- 
lieve that he was already dead before his neck 
was broken. 

Such was the miserable end of one whose 
abilities, if exerted in his country’s cause, might 
have earned an honorable name and position. 
As it was he earned the wretched fate he came 
to; and not one of the spectators who witnessed 
the execution, failed to acknowledge that such 
was the fitting death of a traitor. 











CHAPTER XI. 


DAVID’S INTERVIEW WITH AGNES. A THRIL- 
LING INCIDENT. 

Tue day following the execution, a party of 
observation, of which David Barnes, in view of 
his knowledge of the ground, obtained permission 
to be one, was sent out from the camp at White 
Plains to reconnoitre the position and force of 
Simcoe’s regiment. We have already indicated 
the point occupied by these troops, and David, 
acting as pioneer, led the American scouting 
party to a wooded emi » ding a near 
view of the spot. 

Dismounting from his horse, David further 
undertook to approach even nearer, and to bring 
back as precise a report as he might be able with 
reference to the number of the enemy, and theit 
apparent intentions. Carefully disencumbering 
himself of all obstacles to an easy and rapid 
transit among the undergrowth of trees which 
led down within hail of the house, the young 
soldier imitated the wily and cautious progress 
of an Indian, in making his stealthy advance 
until he arrived at the last point to which the 
cover of undergrowth extended. Then, ensconcing 
himself in the thick branches of a small tree, 
which effectually concealed his person from any 
but the clostst and most suspicious scrutiny, he 
formed a small opening for his eyes, and ob- 
tained an unobstructed view of the house and 
the encampment which flanked it upon one side. 

In the gard were red-coated soldiers lounging 
listlessly about, while in the encampment they 
were variously engaged in pipeclaying their 
belts, and standing and lying about in groups. 
The point of the young soldier’s observation 
commanded a full view of the door of the house 
most commonly used, and once or twice he ob- 
tained a glimpse of his sister’s lithe figure, mov- 





ing silently, and as he thought sadly about, - 


engaged in her avocation of housekeeper. 

Finally she emerged from the house with a 
pail in her hand, and proceeded in the direction 
of a spring which bubbled within a few rods of 
David’s place of concealment, and supplied the 


ing small sticks as if for fire-wood—but nearing 
the spot gradually, and without apparent design. 
The handkerchief was withdrawn the moment it 
was seen to be observed, and David clambered 
down from his position and concealed himself 
at the foot of the tree, to be ready to meet his 
sister. She at last gained a cover by diverging 
a little to one side, and then she flew like an arrow 
from a bow, and threw herself sobbing into her 
brother’s arms. 

“0, David, how dare you trust yourself here ? 
you will surely be captured or killed,” was her 
anxious exclamation after the first fond greetings 
had been exchanged. 

“I shall take care of that,” returned her broth- 
er, in an assured voice. Then his tones, too, 
became earnest and anxious as he resumed : 

“But tell me, Agnes, how you are treated 
among those rough soldiers? Do they dare to 
behave themselves towards you as if you were 
other than the highest lady in the realm of his 
majesty’s dominions ?” 

An indignant glow lighted up the fair cheek 
of the young girl, as she replied in earnest and 
rapid tones : 

“ There’s not a gentleman among them, David, 
from the colonel down to the lowest soldier. I 
have been most shamefully insulted, and am 
hourly subjected to the odious familiarities of 
those brutal officers—gentleman, I suppose they 
would like to call themselves.”” 

“And does Colonel Simcoe permit this?” 
inquired the young soldier, in a voice of sup- 
pressed rage. 

“Colonel Simcoe may be a gentleman among 
the high-born ladies whom I suppose he is ac- 
customed to associate himself with,” replied 
Agnes, “but me he regards as a mere country 
girl, and a rebel besides, and he only laughs at 
the insults which his inferiors offer to me. I 
have protested to him against their conduct, and 
he dared to laugh in my face!” 

The young girl’s voice tose to rather a dan- 
gerous pitch as het indignation got the better of 
her prudence; and David, though boiling with 
just anger, had the presence of mind to make a 
gesture of caution. 

“Those red-coats shall pay dearly for this 
some time or other, if my life is spared,” he con- 
tinued, with set teeth, involuntarily giving the 
handle of his pistol a hard grip. 

“ Brother,” said Agnes, after a painful pause, 
“T forget not that I am a soldier’s sister, and I 
have this to defend myself.” 

She drew a pistol from her pocket as she spoke, 
and holding it up with an air of proud and heroic 
determination, showed that it was both loaded 
and primed. The action comported strangely 
with the slender figure and peculiarly feminine 
appearance of the youthful maiden; but never 
had she appeared so beautiful and inexpressibly 
lovely in her brother’s eyes as at that moment. 
He silently embraced her in a fervor of enthu- 
siasm, while a big tear stood in each eye. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE LOST JEWEL. 


BY RACHEL MOORE. 
“Miriam, Miriam, my darling, is it true? 
Say it again—only once again, Miriam !” 
Miriam lifted up her face, with a soft, happy, 
tremulous smile, and a glow sweeter and brighter 
than the sunset-light falling through the branch 


he could not find it in his heart to cross their 
love, and so his consent was given, and Miriam 
and her lover received his blessing. 

And now, the old parsonage seemed another 
Eden, in whose garden dwelt only happiness. 
But has not every Eden its serpent? It came in 
dark, but beautiful and shining guise; it came 
in the shape of Miriam’s lovely cousin Amabel, 
her wealthy, handsome cousin Amabel; who, 
with her sweet, bewitching face, glided in upon 
the happy lovers and brought fascination with 
her. 

It was not that Amabel Wyndham, with her 
beauty and her pride, cared for Miriam’s lover, 
that she left for awhile, the score of suitors at 
whose expense she had been amusing herself, 
coquetting with them all by turns, and giving 
hope to none; but Edward was hand , and 


he might have been wiser; but with him, as is 
the case with many another, wisdom was pur- 
chased with experience. 

During the days that he spent with Frederic 
Wyndham, he was thrown frequently into the 
society of the beautiful Amabel ; their acquaint- 
ance matured, and his admiration grew deeper 
with every hour that passed, revealing some new 
beauty, some new grace in the variable, way- 
ward, yet ever-enchanting Amabel. 

When Miriam met him again, she longed to 
ask him, “ do you not like my beautifal cousin ?” 
But she refrained. ‘I will not mock myself,” 
she thought; “how can he help liking—nay, 
even loving her ?”’ 

It was not Edward’s last visit at his friend’s. 
Amabel chose to win him, and there was little 





winning and elegant, and above all, he had never 
knelt at her shrine—the insatiable heart-hunter ! 
And so, for the eclat of a new conquest, she 
came daily over from her father’s magnificent 
estate, to Harleigh parsonage, to win away, with 
her bewitching smile, the heart of her cousin’s 
lover. 

Miriam saw her, riding lightly along on her 
white steed; with her dark locks braided, and 
her snowy plume waving to the breeze, her red 
lips smiling, and her dark eyes beaming with the 
delight of anticipated triumph. Miriam, sitting 
with her father and her lover, in the old parson- 
age study, saw this brilliant cousin, and thought, 
“how lovely Amabel is!” But the thought was 
not mingled with envy. She had won a heart 
without Amabel’s fascinations; and her soft 
cheek colored, and her clear hazel eyes beamed 
with innocent happiness, as she looked at her 
lover. 

"A moment niore, and the quiet of that happy 

little citele was broken, by the appearance of 
this beautiful enchaintress-cousin. Miriam and 
her father both knew Atnabel’s hollow heart, yet 
they gave her kindly greeting. She was their 
kin. ‘They never dreamed with what intent she 
had come. They, in their charity for others, 
could not conceive that she had an idea of evil 
regarding them. 

But Amabel Wyndham laughed at their charity. 
She did n6t scruple to abuse it, when it served 
her putpose so to do. And she glided in, in 
her elegant attire, with her soft, yet brilliant 
beauty, her captivating manner, her keen, delicate 
light-flashing wit, and placed herself in bewilder- 
ing, dazzling contrast to her fair, simple, unworld- 
ly, and yet noble cousin Mitiam. It was not the 
first time Edward had seen her, but he had never 
viewed her so nearly, never spoken to her before 
this evening. Amabel took care that his earliest 
impression of her should be only an agrecable 
one. 

She was peerless in her loveliness, her grace, 
her mental gift ; she would have adorned a royal 
court. Edward was a scholar and a gentleman, 
cultivated and refined, and a passionate admirer 
of beauty. It would have been a marvel, if one 
like him had resisted her enchantments, for she 
was the very spirit of beauty. 

“ How incomparably lovely !” was his mental 
exclamation, as she sat near him, gaily and care- 
lessly chatting with her uncle and Miriam, and 
now and then turning her bright, yet softened 
glance upon him, with some smiling word of re- 
mark, or of question, that drew him ere long, 
from silent admiration, into animated converse 
with the rest. 

He did not mentally compare her with Miriam. 
He was not thinking of Miriam, when he said to 
himself that the world could contain no face more 





overhead suffused it, as her hazel eyes answered 
the ardent questioning of her lover’s glance. 

“Yes, yes, Edward !” 

The words were sweet to his eager ear. 

“Again, and again, Miriam! I could hear 
you say it forever, my love !” 

And he bent his handsome head, to kiss the 
lips that had said, what no other lips had ever 
said to him—‘ I love you.” But his caress was 
given back with half-timid, yet earnest tender- 
ness; and his soft blue eyes beamed with happy 
emotion. It was Edward Vane’s first wooing ; 
and the pleasure he experienced was as rare and 
delicious as it was novel ; for, to the young lover 
declaring his earliest attachment, is not the timid 
“yes,” and the kiss of her he loves, the sweetest 
thing he has ever known ? 

Under the trees, in the garden of the old par- 
sonage, they walked together in the sunset, after 
this sweet confession; walking side by side, 
Edward holding Miriam’s hand, and talking 
tenderly to her as they went, with his warm 
heart b ing in his hand face ; and Miriam 
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family with their ordinary beverage. The young 
soldier beheld her approach with a beating heart, 
and he instantly determined, if possible, to at- 
tract her attention and procure an interview 
with her. 

As the young girl approached the spring, 
therefore, David uttered an imitation of the harsh 
and ungraceful cry of a tree toad, which, as it is 
vulgarly known for a prognostication of rain, 
caused her to look up with some surprise to ex- 
amine the clear and sunny sky, without a cloud, 
and with hardly a speck upon its surface. Fin- 
ishing her survey, and stooping down to dip the 
water, David repeated the cry with more vehe- 
mence than ever, and this time with a designed 
inexactness which, he thought, might attract 
her ears without conveying any information to 
the unpractised senses of any of the royalist 
soldiers who might chance to notice the phe- 
nomenon. 

The artifice had its intended effect. Agnes 
raised her head quickly, and not without a little 
apparent alarm, and gazed steadily in the direc- 
tion from which the sound seemed to proceed. 
David hastily glanced towards the house and 
encampment to see if any of the British were 
looking that way, and being satisfied on that 
score, cautiously opened the branches a little 
wider, and displayed a figured red handkerchief 
to the view of the astonished maiden. 

She recognized it instantly, and in the rush of 
her feelings was about to spring hastily to the 
spot. She checked herself, however, and with 


| great presence of mind, slowly proceeded, gather- 





listening silently, with a happiness whose very 
silence manifests its depth. And the sun sank 
lower, and the shadows grew longer, as the 
pleasant moments slipped away—golden mo- 
ments to Edward and Miriam; and finally, as 
the twilight began to gather, they heard the 
voice of Miriam’s father, calling her, from his 
study. 

They went back, and now, standing for a sin- 
gle instant longer in the old stone porch, under 
the cartaining vines, Edward drew Miriam to 
his breast again, and pressed his lips gently to 
her cheek. 

“A few moments, my darling, before you 
go to him. Let me see him first. I must tell 
himn—” 

A happy thrill ran through Miriam’s heart. 
She laid her head quietly on her lover’s bosom, 
and kissed softly the beloved hand that held her 
own in a lingering clasp. 


“ Yes, tell him,” she said, with a blush; and | 


then, loosing herself from his embrace, she went 
away, while Edward Vane sought her father's 
stady. 

It was no new thing to the good old pastor, 





hanting than that of this charming guest. 
But during the hour that Amabel stayed, he ex- 
perienced a pleasure, the nature of which he 
could hardly have defined, had he tried ; and the 
depth of which he never sought to fathom. He 
only knew that he admired Miss Wyndham very 
much. 

And so the heartless beauty lingered as long 
as it suited her, seeing plainly, and with secret 
delight, how Edward Vane was attracted; until 
she was fully satisfied with her first attempt, and 
bidding the party a graceful adieu, vanished like 
some brilliant star, that, while we are eagerly, 
delightedly watching it, hides itself behind the 
clouds. And Miriam Harleigh never dreamed 
whose eyes that star had dazzled. 

When next she met her beautiful cousin, it 
was after service, at the little village church ; 
and as Miriam lingered near the door, awaiting 
her father, Amabel, in passing, slightly tapped 
the young girl’s cheek with her gloved hand. 

“ How came you ever to attract so elegant, so 
distingue a lover as Edward Vane?” she asked ; 
“do you know that I am quite pleased with him ? 
and thatis dangerous for you, you know! Take 
care, my pretty cousin, that I do not win him 
away from you. By the way, dear, Frederic has 
also become acquainted with him, and I believe, 
cultivates him most sedulously. At any rate, he 
has invited him over to spend a day or two with 
us this week. You can afford to lose him for 
that time—can’t you, Miriam, dear ?” 

Frederic was Amabel’s brother. 

Finishing her heartless speech with a soft 
laugh, and a kiss on her cousin’s lips, she passed 
on to her carriage. And Miriam looked after her 
an instant, with a sudden terror at her heart—a 
startled pallor overspreading her cheeks ; saying 
in a low, half-bitter tone : 

“Amabel, Amabel, was that what you came 
for ?” 

She only said to Edward, when he came again. 
“Do you know Frederic Wyndham, Edward ?”’ 

‘Yes, Miriam—I was introduced to him not 
long ago—did I not mentionit? I am forget- 
fal—of everything but you, my darling!” he 
added with a beaming smile. Then he continued : 


| “Yes, and only yesterday he made me half- 


that Edward and his daughter loved each other; | 


he had seen it long since, had known it, perhaps, 
before they knew it themselves. Edward was 
not, it may be, the husband her father would 
have chosen for her; affectionate in disposition, 
with an ardent temperament, but impulsive— 


changing—uncertain of purpose—all this the old | 


man had seen him to be; but he himself had not 
many years to live; they loved each other—and 
% might be, after all, for the best. At any rate, 


{ 


promise to come and pass a day or two with him 
at his father’s. I do not know whether I shall 
go, though he is very urgent. He seems to like 
me.” 





A dull pain went throngh Miriam’s heart; 
but she would say nothing, nor let him suspect | 
what she felt. 

“Will he go?’ she asked, mentally; and 
with slow and unhappy suspense, she waited to | 
see. 
Edward did go. If he had foreseen the result, | 


ist made. Frederic was a pleasant friend, 
and Edward Vane, neglecting to question his 
own heart too closely, said that it was because of 
this, that he liked so well to go there. 

But he always saw Amabel. They played 
and sang together, togeth bled over the 
fine grounds around the mansion, and read from 
the same book. And Amabel’s voice had won- 
drous sweetness in its tones, and the gentle glance 
of her dark eyes, in her subdued moments, was 
one of most enchanting softness. And Edward 
listened to the sweet voice, and met the soft 
glance of the lovely dark eyes, yielding each day 
more completely to their delicious fascination, 
until his heart was won quite away from 
Miriam. 

Yes—he loved Amabel ; he acknowledged it 
at last, to himself; and now, unable to resist her 
influence, and dreading to meet Miriam’s sight, 
he went no more to Harleigh parsonage. 

He gave himself up now, to this new happiness ; 
it was strange, too, how bitter he found it! For 
whenever he sat by Amabel’s side, and looked 
into the beautiful depths of those dark eyes, the 
thoughts of his neglected love rose up. He seem- 
ed to see Miriam’s sweet, pure face before him, 
pale and sad. Self-reproach wore upon him 
unceasingly. 

But he hated to listen to it; and finally, bray- 
ing and defying it, in very desperation, he de- 
clared his love to Amabel Wyndham. It wasa 
moment of triumph for which she had waited and 

hed with p and impatience. Des- 
pite herself, a blush of pleasure rose to her cheek, 
even while she assumed a little air of mingled 
annoyance and regret. 

“My dear Mr. Vane!” she said, shaking her 
beautiful head—“ how sorry I am that this has 
happened—that you have imagined—that you 
have mistaken—I have been engaged to marry 
Mr. Carruth since last week !”” 

Mr. Carruth was a millionaire. 

Edward Vane saw the dupe—the plaything he 
had been. Incensed almost beyond endurance, 
he left the scene of his infatuation, of his blind 
folly, for the last time. 

It was bitter repentance for his fault, that led 
him back to Harleigh parsonage, to seek for- 
giveness and reconciliation at the hands of 
Miriam. 

“ Miriam, I have been mad—insane, I believe !”” 
he said. “I have forsaken your sweet face for a 
will-o’the-wisp that has led me to wretchedness. 
Miriam, for the sake of our old love, will you 
forgive me ?” 

“For the sake of our old love—yes ;” answer- 
ed Miriam, extending herhand tohim. She was 
quite pale, but there was no trace of unhappi- 
ness in her calm, fair countenance. “ Yes, the 
pain you have caused meI will not remember ; 
but the pain is over now—and the love has died 
out with it, Edward.” 

“Miriam—I deserve it!” he uttered, with a 
ery of anguish ; “I deserve it! But O, do not 
say it, Miriam! May I not hope—” 

“No—there is no hope ;” she answered, gen- 
tly, but firmly. ‘I forgive the pain you have 
given me, but J dare not risk that pain again. We 
can never be anything more than we are now to 
each other.” 

The words were sacred—they proved true. 
He went out from her presence, ashamed; and 
their paths never were the same again. 











{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HINTS TO PARENTS. 


Compel a child to go to church twice every 
Sabbath, when he cannot understand a word 
of the theology he hears preached, and keep 
him sitting quietly in the house the remainder 
of the day, then wonder as he grows older, that 
he so dislikes the Sabbath. 

Punish him for every offence that you learn of 
his committing, and then try to imagine why he 
deceives you when he has done wrong. 

Give him a double punishment when you have 
caught him in a falsehood, then try to think 
where he takes his sly, canning disposition. You 
are sure he does not inherit it from you. 

Give him precept after precept, upon self gov- 
ernment and gentleness, and forget all about 
the practice yourself, when he disobeys vour 
wishes. Children generally follow their parents’ 
examples, not their precepts. 

Tell him how wicked it is to disobey his pa- 
rents, then fasten your moral lesson upon his 
youthful mind with the rod. You will teach him 
very effectually by this to fear the rod, but to 
care little about the happiness obedience will 
bring him or you. 

If your child is naturally wilful, never exer- 
cise any patience towards him, but resolve to 
conquer him at once. You will find your at- 
tempts to do so will act like quack medicine on 
a sick man, either kill or cure, but oftener kill; 
while more moderate and gentle treatment would 
have cured him. 

Should yon live to see him a man, you will 
probably hear him relate, if he is not within the 
walls of a prison, how he felt towards you when 
you were putting the rod on for some trifling 
offence ; and how he then resolved, if he lived to 
be a man he would pay you well for your 
labor. 

Yes, parents, that child you are now training 


| will remember through life the lessons you teach 


him in youth. You cannot deal unjastly with a 
child without his knowing and rememberiog it 
too Q in a Conner 












































THE OLD HOUSB 





SY BaTTis BoomEA, 


We have shut up the dear old house to-day, 
And tied up the latch with a string— 

Bat ere I have turned from the loved doorway, 
A song in its praise I will sing. 

It was the dear house in which I was bora, 
And though it looks dingy and emall— 

It was faded by many « pitiless storm, 
Through which it has sheltered us all. 


The mossy old roof—it has half fallen tn— 
But 0, the bright dreams I have 

As untroubled beneath it—tucked in to my chin— 
I slept tn my low cottage-bed 

I cared not for storms—though sometimes a clatter 
Forewarned it was not tempest-proof, 

And my fancies were sweet, when the rain with soft patter, 
Sang a lullaby song on the reof. 


The mad, merry romps we have had through this door, 
With brothers and sisters at play — 

We knew every nail in that oki kitchen floor, 
And the knots which would always look gray, 


Despite of the drubbings which basy hands dealt 
Ifa holiday feast were in store— 

When we furnished the rooms—nor a hope ever felt, 
Nor a wish to have anything more. 


That damask rose there, by the window #0 low, 
Of all our glad summer—the dower— 

A mother’s dear hands placed it there long ago, 
Ah! I well can remember the hoar ; 


It blooms brightly to-day by the sunshine refreshed, 
The frost, and the dew, and the rain— 

But those laboring hands are now crossed in the rest 
Which will never be broken again. 


Ah, forgive! but the old house is painfully dear— 
T'll not sing its praises to-day, 
But drop o'er its beauties an old-fashioned tear, 
And turn from its sunshine away. 
Si iieedeteatiindl 


[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
THE “GIPSEYS’ STEPS.” 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


On the banks of the Doon, there once stood a 
massive old tower, with high parapets and frown- 
ing batel ; a singular-looking, heavy pile 
of stone, that assorted ill with the “banks and 
braes”’ of that sofily-flowing river. 

Here dwelt John, Earl of Cassilis, with no 
retinue but an old serving man, his wife, an aged 
woman, and their two daughters, Margaret and 
Flora ; except indeed the man who did the out- 
door work, and those who were employed in the 
tower, to keep bright the earl’s armor, and to 
stand guard at the drawbridge. 

Stern and uncompromising—a genuine cov- 
enanter, with the hardest features of that sect in 
his composition—the earl had attained to his 
forty-fifth year, before he hed ever thought of 
matrimony. Before his eyes, the flower of Scot- 
tish beauty seemed to passin vain, He had no 
heart to spare to the fairest of them all; and 
with the exception of Donald Marshall's old wife, 
and her two daughters, well advanced towards 
thirty, he had not, perhaps, spoken to a woman 
for years—not indved since his mother’s death, 
some fifteen years before. Knowing this, it was 
the talk of the whole country, from Loch Doon 
to where the swees river of that name flows into 
the sea, and there were none that did not wonder, 
when they heard of his frequent visits at Tyr- 
ingham, the seat of Thomas, first Earl of 
Haddington. 

Scarcely would they believe that these visite 
had aught to do with the earl’s daughter, the 
Lady Jean Hamilton. Indeed it was well known 
to the whole country side, that Lady Jean was 
beloved by Sir John Faa, of Dunbar, and that 
she had given him good reason to believe that 

she loved him in return. 

But the nobility of the Earl of Haddington 
was yet too new, and his honors as yet too briefly 
worn, to allow him to choose a simple baronet, 
however gallant a knight he might be, in prefer- 
ence to one of ancient family like the Earl of 
Cassilis—he being the sixth earl of that name. 

Lady Jean was the acknowledged beauty of 
all that part of Scodland. To a figure somewhat 
smaller and more lithe than the generality of 
Scottish maidens, she united a complexion of 
dazzling loveliness, eyes blue as Loch Doon, and 
teeth which it were invidious to compare with 





' pearls. Her hair was deeper in its tint then au- 


burn, verging in fact upon a rich brown; and its 
length was marvellous tw see. When she let 
down the shining braids, they absolutely reached 
the hem of her garments. 

If any one doulted that she loved the young 
Sir John Faa, they should have seen her strain- 
ing her eyes in the distance, for the sight of his 
white steed with its glittering housings, as he 
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came down the road from Dunbar to Tyring- 
ham ; and then clasping her hands with delight 
when she beheld him, and ranning down from 
the turret to meet him at the gate. Nor did her 
father oppose her, until the grim Earl of Cassilis 
came forward, and demanded her hand. He had 
seen her once as she rode by the castle, on hor 
milk white palfrey, with snowy plames mingling 
with her brown tresses; and, even on his uneus 
ceptible heart, the youthful loveliness and daring 
horsewomanship had made an impression. 

He was in the garden when this vision of beaa 
ty passed him ; and during the whole day he was 
like one in adream. Donald Marshall and his 
wife kept saying to each other 

“ Hech, sirs, but the carl is in « sog like 
And the two staid maidens, Maggie and Flora, 
whispered that, “Gio he was liket ither body, 
they should knaw weel enow he was in lav.”’ 

The Lady Jean did not notice him at all—bat 
she looked up to the gloomy walls with « ehud 
der, and was glad, for a moment, that her father’s 
recently bestowed dignity did not include « 
frowning old wwer like Castle Cassilis, The 
gray old walls seemed to rend down « chill upon 
her gay young spirits, that she did not recover 
until she had ridden « mile by the side of Loch 
Doon, aad seen its sparkling waters laugh up 
wards, as it were, in ber bouny face. 

The next night saw the maiden in a passion of 
tears, before her father, who was trying wo make 
her comprehend the magnificence of the offer 
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which he had that day received from the soble 
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e might have been wiser; but with him, as is 
1e case with many another, wisdom was pur- 
hased with experience. 

During the days that he spent with Frederic 
Wyndham, he was thrown frequently into the 
ociety of the beautiful Amabel ; their acquaint- 
‘nee matured, and his admiration grew deeper 
vith every hour that passed, revealing some new 
eauty, some new grace in the variable, way- 
vard, yet ever-enchanting Amabel. 

When Miriam met him again, she longed to 
sk him, “ do you not like my beautiful cousin ?” 
3ut she refrained. ‘1 will not mock myself,” 
he thought; “how can he help liking—nay, 
ven loving her ?”” 

It was not Edward’s last visit at his friend’s. 
Amabel chose to win him, and there was little 
esistance made. Frederic was a pleasant friend, 
ind Edward Vane, neglecting to question his 
»wn heart too closely, said that it was because of 
his, that he liked so well to go there. 

But he always saw Amabel. They played 
ind sang together, togeth bled over the 
ine grounds around the mansion, and read from 
he same book. And Amabel’s voice had won- 
lrous sweetness in its tones, and the gentle glance 
f her dark eyes, in her subdued moments, was 
me of most enchanting softness. And Edward 
listened to the sweet voice, and met the soft 

glance of the lovely dark eyes, yielding each day 

more completely to theit delicious fascination, 
until his ‘heart was won quite away from 
Yes—he loved Amabel ; he acknowledged it 
at last, to himself; and now, unable to resist her 
influence, and dreading to meet Miriam’s sight, 
he went no more to Harleigh parsonage. 
He gave himself up now, to this new happiness ; 
it was strange, too, how bitter he found it! For 
whenever he sat by Amabel’s side, and looked 
into the beautiful depths of those dark eyes, the 
_ thoughts of his neglected love rose up. He seem- 

ed to see Miriam’s sweet, pure face before him, 
pale and sad. Self-reproach wore upon him 
unceasingly. 

But he hated to listen to it; and finally, brav- 
ing and defying it, in very desperation, he de- 
clared his love to Amabel Wyndham. It wasa 
moment of triumph for which she had waited and 

hed with p and impatience. Des- 

pite herself, a blush of pleasure rose to her cheek, 
, even while she assumed a little air of mingled 
, annoyance and regret. 

“My dear Mr. Vane!” she said, shaking her 
beautiful head—“ how sorry I am that this has 
happened—that you have imagined—that you 











, have mistaken—I have been engaged to marry 


Mr. Carruth since last week !” 

Mr. Carruth was a millionaire. 

Edward Vane saw the dupe—the plaything he 
had been. Incensed almost beyond endurance, 
he left the scene of his infatuation, of his blind 
folly, for the last time. 

It was bitter repentance for his fault, that led 
him back to Harleigh parsonage, to seek for- 
giveness and reconciliation at the hands of 
Miriam. 

“ Miriam, I have been mad—insane, I believe !”” 
he said. “TI have forsaken your sweet face for a 
will-o’the-wisp that has led me to wretchedness. 
Miriam, for the sake of our old love, will you 
forgive me ?” 

“For the sake of our old love—yes ;” answer- 
ed Miriam, extending herhand tohim. She was 
quite pale, but there was no trace of unhappi- 
ness in her calm, fair countenance. ‘Yes, the 
pain you have caused me I will not remember ; 
but the pain is over now—and the love has died 
out with it, Edward.” 

“Miriam—I deserve it!” he uttered, with a 
ery of anguish ; “I deserve it! But O, do not 
say it, Miriam! May I not hope—” 

“No—there is no hope ;” she answered, gen- 
tly, but firmly. “TI forgive the pain you have 
given me, but J dare not risk that pain again. We 
can never be anything more than we are now to 
each other.” 

The words were sacred—they proved true. 
He went out from her presence, ashamed; and 
their paths never were the same again. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HINTS TO PARENTS. 


Compel a child to go to church twice every 
Sabbath, when he cannot understand a word 
of the theology he hears preached, and keep 
him sitting quietly in the house the remainder 
of the day, then wonder as he grows older, that 
he so dislikes the Sabbath. 

Punish him for every offence that you learn of 
his committing, and then try to imagine why he 
deceives you when he has done wrong. 

Give him a double punishment when you have 


' caught him in a falsehood, then try to think 


where he takes his sly, cunning disposition. You 
are sure he does not inherit it from you. 

Give him precept after precept, upon self gov- 
ernment and gentleness, and forget all about 
the practice yourself, when he disobeys your 
wishes. Children generally follow their parents’ 
examples, not their precepts. 

Tell him how wicked it is to disobey his pa- 


' rents, then fasten your moral lesson upon his 


youthful mind with the rod. You will teach him 
very effectually by this to fear the rod, but to 
care little about the happiness obedience will 
bring him or you. 

If your child is naturally wilful, never exer- 
cise any patience towards him, but resolve to 
conquer him at once. You will find your at- 
tempts to do so will act like quack medicine on 
a sick man, either kill or cure, but oftener kill; 
while more moderate and gentle treatment would 
have cured him. 

Should you live to see him a man, you will 
probably hear him relate, if he is not within the 
walls of a prison, how he felt towards you when 
you were putting the rod on for some trifling 
offence ; and how he then resolved, if he lived to 
be a man he would pay you weil for your 
labor. 

Yes, parents, that child you are now training 


will remember through life the lessons you teach 


him in youth. You cannot deal unjustly with a 
child without his knowing and rememberiag it 
too. Q in a Corner. 
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THE OLD HOUSE 


We have shut up the dear old house to-day, 
And tied up the latch with a string— 

But ere I have turned from the loved doorway, 
A song in its praise I will sing. 


It was the dear house in which I was born, 
And though it looks dingy and small— 

It was faded by many a pitiless storm, 
Through which it has sheltered us all. 


The mossy old roof—it has half fallen in— 
But 0, the bright dreams I have had, 

As untroubled beneath it—tucked in to my chin— 
I slept in my low cottage-bed. 


I cared not for storms—though sometimes a clatter 
Forewarned it was not tempest-proof, 

And my fancies were sweet, when the rain with soft patter, 
Sang @ lullaby song on the roof. 


The mad, merry romps we have had through this door, 
With brothers and sisters at play— 

We knew every nail in that old kitchen floor, 
And the knots which would always look gray, 


Despite of the drubbings which busy hands dealt 
If holiday feast were in store— 

When we furnished the rooms—nor a hope ever felt, 
Nor a wish to have anything more. 


That damask rose there, by the window so low, 
Of all our glad summer—the dower— 

A mother’s dear hands placed it there long ago, 
Ah! I well can remember the hour; 


It blooms brightly to-day by the sunshine refreshed, 
The frost, and the dew, and the rain— 

But those laboring hands are now crossed in the rest 
Which will never be broken again. 


Ah, forgive! but the old house is painfally dear— 
T’ll not sing its praises to-day, 

But drop o’er its beauties an old-fashioned tear, 
And turn from its sunshine away. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE “GIPSEYS’ STEPS.” 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

On the banks of the Doon, there once stood a 
massive old tower, with high parapets and frown- 
ing battlements ; a singular-looking, heavy pile 
of stone, that assorted ill with the “banks and 
braes” of that softly-flowing river. 

Here. dwelt John, Earl of Cassilis, with no 
retinue but an old serving man, his wife, an aged 
woman, and their two daughters, Margaret and 
Flora ; except indeed the man who did the out- 
door work, and those who were employed in the 
tower, to keep bright the earl’s armor, and to 
stand guard at the drawbridge. 

Stern and promising—a genuine cov- 
enanter, with the hardest features of that sect in 
his composition—the earl had attained to his 
forty-fifth year, before he had ever thought of 
matrimony. Before his eyes, the flower of Scot- 
tish beauty seemed to pass in vain, He had no 
heart to spare to the fairest of them all; and 
with the exception of Donald Marshall’s old wife, 





, and her two daughters, well advanced towards 


thirty, he had not, perhaps, spoken to a woman 
for years—not indved since his mother’s death, 
some fifteen years before. Knowing this, it was 
the talk of the whole country, from Loch Doon 
to where the swees river of that name flows into 
the sea, and there were none that did not wonder, 
when they heard of his frequent visits at Tyr- 
ingham, the seat of Thomas, first Earl of 
Haddington. 

Scarcely would they believe that these visits 
had aught to do with the earl’s daughter, the 
Lady Jean Hamilton. Indeed it was well known 
to the whole country side, that Lady Jean was 
beloved by Sir John Faa, of Dunbar, and that 
she had given him good reason to believe that 
she loved him in return. 

But the nobility of the Earl of Haddington 
was yet too new, and his honors as yet too briefly 
worn, to allow him to choose a simple baronet, 
however gallant a knight he might be, in prefer- 
ence to one of ancient family like the Earl of 
Cassilis—he being the sixth earl of that name. 

Lady Jean was the acknowledged beauty of 
all that part of Scotland. To a figure somewhat 
smaller and more lithe than the generality of 
Scottish maidens, she united a complexion of 
dazzling loveliness, eyes blue as Loch Doon, and 
teeth which it were invidious to with 


Earl of Cassilis. Her sobs alone prevented her 
telling him the thoughts which had come into her 
mind in passing the castle; and Lord Hadding- 
ton went on, enumerating the advantages that 
would accrue to his family to be united to one so 
eminent in the nobility as the owner of Castle 
Cassilis. 

“ But, father, he is older than you are,” said 
the weeping girl. ‘ How can you think of mar- 
rying your little Jean to a man whom the whole 
country points at as a stern old covenanter ? 
What sympathy can you orI have with his faith 
or his practice?” 

For a moment, the father relented; but he 
looked from the window, and saw the young 
Knight of Dunbar riding leisurely down the 
road ; and the relative value of his title to that 
of the Earl of Cassilis struck him with such 
force that he renewed his commands to his 
daughter, to be ready to receive the latter, early 
on the following morning. 

The Lady Jean also caught sight of her lover ; 
and her father permitted her this one interview, 
in order, as he said, that she might tell him what 
were his express commands. Drowned in tears, 
the poor girl retired to her chamber to bathe her 
weeping eyes, and restore herself in some degree 
to tranquillity, before she met Sir John. 

The Earl of Haddington had the grace to allow 
the lovers to meet alone; but as soon as the in- 
terview was over, he demanded to see Sir John 
in the library, and announced that his daughter 
could see him no more. He was scarcely satis- 
fied with the somewhat scornful and defiant look 
of the young man, and feared lest he might still 
circumvent him. He sought his daughter again ; 
but she, overcome with the scenes of the day, 
had shut herself up for the night. 

Again the Knight of Dunbar came to Tyring- 
ham ; but this time, the earl was on the alert, 
and the Lord of Castle Cassilis was already with 
the Lady Jean in her father’s library. The poor 
girl was at last hunted into submission, and be- 
came indifferent to her fate. News was brought 
her that the Knight of Dunbar had chosen 
another ladye-love; and the next morning after 
hearing it, she yielded to the commands of her 
father, was married and on her way to Castle 
Cassilis before noon. 

Except for the obstinate determination of the 
Lord of Cassilis to make her his wife, the Lady 
Jean had no reason to complain of his treatment 
of her. Every person on the estate, did homage 
to the lady of one who, they had feared, would 
never give them a mistress; and the two gentle 
serving maids, Maggie and Flora Marshall, were 
really great acquisitions to Lady Jean, who had 
been somewhatill tended by her own servants at 
home ; they feeling that neither she nor her fath- 
er belonged to really noble blood, and with the 
characteristic pride of Scottish peasantry, refus- 
ing the full meed of rev e and obedi to 
any other. 

Bat the Earl of Cassilis had nothing in com- 
mon with his young and intellectual bride, who 
cared really nothing for the pomp and show with 
which he sought to invest his gloomy old castle. 
She pined for companions of her own age, and 
thought little of the portraits of the five grim 
earls which adorned the walls of the dull and 
dim hall where she sat in state every day, and 
indeed all day long. Like Marianain the moated 
grange, she might have repeated the burden of 
her sad song: 

“Tam a weary, 
I would that I were dead!” 

Her heart yearned for sympathy—for the af- 
fection, pure and sincere, of any human being. 
Wrapped in his own solemn grandeur and the 
pomp of his dead ancestors, the earl thought of 
her only as a necessary adjunct of beauty and 
wealth to his own importance. Five earls had 
beautiful wives before him; and although with 
him it had been a work of time to find-one, he 
was proud of his choice, while he yet had no real 
love to bestow. 

Lady Jean’s heart warmed toward her youngest 
attendant, Flora Marshall; and when the girl 
saw how unhappy her young mistress looked, 
she gave her whole thought to the effort of mak- 
ing her happy. With Maggie, the eldest, she 
felt more reserved ; and it was long before she 
found that the gentle spinster knew of her trials, 
and pitied her deeply. Gladly would she have 

fided in her; but an innate pride prevented. 








Pr 


' pearls. Her hair was deeper in its tint than au- 


burn, verging in fact upon arich brown; and its 
length was marvellous to see. When she let 
down the shining braids, they absolutely reached 
the hem of her garments. 

If any one doulted that she loved the young 
Sir John Faa, they should have seen her strain- 
ing her eyes in the distance, for the sight of his 
white steed with its glittering housings, as he 
came down the road from Dunbar to Tyring- 
ham; and then clasping her hands with delight 
when she beheld him, and running down from 
the turret to meet him at the gate. Nor did her 
father oppose her, until the grim Earl of Cassilis 
came forward, and demanded her hand. He had 
seen her once as she rode by the castle, on her 
milk white palfrey, with snowy plumes mingling 
with her brown tresses; and, even on his unsus- 
ceptible heart, the youthful loveliness and daring 
horsewomanship had made an impression. 

He was in the garden when this vision of beau- 
ty passed him ; and during the whole day he was 
like one ina dream. Donald Marshall and his 
wife kept saying to each other: 

“ Hech, sirs, but the earl is in a sog like.” 
And the two staid maidens, Maggie and Flora, 
whispered that, ‘Gia he was liket ither body, 
they should knaw weel enow he was in luv.”’ 

The Lady Jean did not notice him at all—but 
she looked up to the gloomy walls with a shud- 
der, and was glad, for a moment, that her father’s 
recently-bestowed dignity did not include a 
frowning old tower like Castle Cassilis, The 
gray old walls seemed to send down a chill upon 
her gay young spirits, that she did not recover 
until she had ridden @ mile by the side of Loch 
Doon, and seen its sparkling waters laugh up- 
wards, as it were, in her bonny face. 

The next night saw the maiden in a passion of 
tears, before her father, who was trying to make 
her comprehend the magnificence of the offer 
which he had that day received from the noble 





The Earl of Haddington. marked with grief 
the faded and pallid look of his daughter; and 
almost ceased to visit her, so remorseful were his 
feelings. The bloom of former days had given 
place to a dull sailowness ; the clear blue eye had 
lost its lustre, and nothing, save the matchless 
hair, was left unchanged. 

It was on the first morning of the assembling 
of divines at Westminster; and the Earl of Cas- 
silis, who fur many years had been constant in 
his attendance, having acquired a reputation for 
piety, although no one knew how, except by such 
outward acts as this, had departed on the pre- 
ceding day to be ready over the border before it 
should close. 

Relieved beyond measure by his absence, even 
for so short time, the countess retired tu a little 
turret chamber, the window of which looked 
towards Dunbar. Here the earl never came. 
She kept the key herself, and here were gathered 
the cherished memorials of her former love—the 
little gold ring which she had not courage to re- 
turn; faded flowers, and a brief note or two, 
written in the full and i fidence of 
affection, and answered in the same—heart- 
treasures which she could not bring herself to part 
with, bat which brought pangs terrible to bear, 
to her young and guileless heart. Guileless—for 
she knew not that the memory of the past ought 
to be banished from her mind. 

Here she sat, from dawn to sunrise, with the 
fresh breeze from Loch Doon fanning her cheek, 
and her mind basy with her present life. She 
could not help feeling how different it would 
have been had it been passed with the Knight of 
Danbar—but one thought of her marriage vow 
—wrongly as it had been forced from her lips— 
was sufficient to stem the tide of regrets which 
she felt to be wrong and forbidden. Suddenly, 
she seemed at once to have a new sense awaken 
of the danger in which she stood, to be thus 
alone in these painful memories, and she even 


sioned 





|, Wished that her husband were at home, that she 
might have no chance of renewing them. 

Fall of this thought, she arose, put away the 
evidences of her former attachment, and stepped 
to the window to shut it down before leaving the 
apartment. Her eye glanced at the entrance of 
the wood beyond, and she was transfixed by the 
sight of a strange troop of people, issuing irreg- 
ularly from its shelter, and coming stealthily 
towards the castle. 

Her curiosity conquered her alarm, and she 
forgot even to call Donald Marshall, so intent 
was she upon watching them. Their clothing 
was no uniform, but seemed to be composed of 
shreds and patches, in which blue and green pre- 
dominated. Every variety of head gear was 
worn ; and a few had weapons, but none looked 
very formidable, and those seemed better adapted 
to woodcraft than warfare. As she gazed, they 
approached nearer, and on reaching the draw- 
bridge, the foremost one rang the bell long and 
loudly. The countess now determined to wait 
the result, for she saw Donald at his post, and 
entering into parley with them. To her aston- 
ishment she saw him admitting a small number 
of them to the castle; and, running to her cham- 
ber, she raised the silver call which she wore at 
her waist, and blew it quickly for Flora Marshall. 

The maiden came, and explained that these 
people were gipseys ; that her master had always 
befriended this troop on account of some service 
which they had once rendered him ; and that, as 
they never committed any depredations upon 
him, he had always allowed them to enter the 
orchard at a certain season, and take away the 
fallen fruit. 

The countess thought it rather strange, but 
said nothing to Flora; and yielding to a natural 
curiosity, she went down to the garden, and re- 
connoitered the troop with something of the gaiety 
and interest of her girlhood. She was, however, 
somewhat startled with a bolder approach on the 
part of one of the gipseys, than his rank might 
exactly warrant to a countess, and she retired to 
a little arbor which Donald had twined for her 
with the small branches of tender trees, and had 
wreathed it over prettily with young vines that 
fell over and shaded the entrance. She turned 
round at an approaching footstep, and was hor- 
rified at the sight of a gipsey’s purple cloth cap, 
with an eagle’s feather—a fashion borrowed, 
probably without leave, from the clan of the 
Monros, whose badge it is. 

Something in the dark eyes that now gazed 
upon her, riveted her to thespot. They wereso 
like his of whom she had that morning so deeply 
thought! She sunk down upon the rustic seat, 
unable to speak or move. 

“You know me then?” said the gipsey. 
“ And yet I would have sworn that no eyes save 
those of love could discover me in this hideous 
disguise. Jean! Jean!” he uttered softly, “ you 
know me, and I must believe that you love me 
still. The time is propitious—my trusty band is 
in attendance—your tyrant is absent. Come 
with me, while yet yon may, my: hume and heart 
is all your own.” 

Astonishment, indignation and grief kept the 
countess silent for a few moments—then with 
something of her old spirit which was not yet 
wholly crushed out of her, she looked up proud- 
ly, and asked him if he had believed that Jean 
Hamilton could so wrong herself. As she pro- 
ceeded, the gipsey bent on one knee, and appeared 
to be seeking her pardon. 

“Go,” she said after a pause, “ and let it ever 
be your shame, that you tried to tempt a woman 
who once loved you—whose life has been made 
miserable by your memory—but who hopes ere 
long to find peace.” 

“You love me still, by Heaven!” was his 
reply. ‘There is no tie that could bind you to 
the Lord of Cassilis—no vow that could chain 
you in that dreamy prison, when light and love, 
and youth and happiness call you. O, you would 
pity the lonely life I lead, my own Jean, did you 
but witness it!” And the youth laid his head 
upon the rude bench, and wept such tears as flow 
perhaps but once in a man’s life. 

Overcome with her emotions, she fainted ; and 
when she recovered, she found herself in a rough 
and hastily constructed litter, formed of branches 
of slender trees, and lined with the soft moss 
and heather, that grow so profusely on the hills 
of Scotland. It was borne by wild and fantastic 
looking men, such as she had seen in the morn- 
ing; and beside it, walked the disguised Knight 
of Danbar! They were out on the open heath, 
and she knew they must be miles sway from the 
castle. The sun too was declining, and she di- 
vined at once that she had been allowed to re- 
main insensible without any effort being made to 
arouse her. The knight turned his eyes upon 
her at this moment, and with a feeble gesture, 
she beckoned him to come near. 

“Cruel! cruel!” she murmured. ‘“ Was it 
not enough that my happiness was destroyed, 
but that my fame must be aspersed? O, think 
well before you pursue this outrage. Take me 
back, I implore you, before the earl hears of my 
absence.” 

“ What! leave you now that I have perilled so 
much? Never! Jean, think not of him, but of 
me, doomed to the crushing of my youthful 
hopes! Think of my whole life darkened by 
the loss of her whom I would have died to save 
from the fate she has met. Let us but reach 
Dunbar—” 

He ceased, for again she was near fainting, 
and he wildly called upon one of the gipseys, 
named Evan, for wine to restore her. It was 
brought, but ere it reached her lips, the man 
called the Knight of Dunbar mysteriously aside, 
and pointed out to him a cloud of dust, rising 
thickly behind them, and advancing rapidly 
towards their rear. 

‘The party in advance had just reached a ford 
that spanned the Doon, which to this day bears 
the name of the “ Gipseys’ Steps,” where they 
were overtaken. The cloudof dust, as Sir John 
had anticipated, was raised by the horses of the 
earl’s followers, with himself at the head, in hot 
pursuit after the fugitives. 

Contrary to his intent, he had returned, warned 
by @ strange presentiment of coming danger, 
and had nearly killed his steed, in galloping to 
the castle. There he was met by Flora Marshall, 

















who alone had courage to tell him that her mis- 
tress had been spirited off, she knew not how, 
before sunrise that morning. Strange to say, 
the unsuspecting maiden had not associated the 
idea of the gipseys with the flight of the count- 
ess ; but as the earl inquired who had been there, 
it recurred to her mind. 

With a thundering denunciation at her stupid- 
ity—for he immediately saw through the whole 
affair—he raised the silver call at his belt, and, 
in a few minutes, his Scottish tenantry thronged 
the pathways leading to the castle. It was the 
work of a very short time to mount a number of 
the bravest and most active among them; and 
the earl heading the cavalcade, set off at a strong 
pace, his heart full of wrath at the innocent 
countess. 

At the ford, he overtook and captured the 
whole party, seating the countess upon a strong 
steed behind one of the peasants, and driving the 
gipseys before them to the castle. His keen 
eye, sharpened by wrath and jealousy, had dis- 
covered the Knight of Dunbar; and on him he 
bestowed more indignities than upon the rest. 

Arrived at the castle, he ordered Flora to take 
her weeping mistress to a room which overlooked 
the park. In vain the countess pleaded to speak 
to him—in vatn she tried to assert her innocence. 
He turned a deaf ear to all, and sternly ordered 
her away. The gentle Maggie knelt to him, and 
old Donald’s withered eyes rained tears for his 
pity upon the mistress who had been so kind to 
them all—but as well might they have pleaded to 
the tiger for the lamb’s life. 

He went out, gave orders to his men at-arms, 
and then joined his wife in the long chamber, 
where many windows overlooked the scene of 
his wrathful revenge. In this park, exactly op- 
posite the castle, stood a magnificent plane tree, 
whose embowering shade would have nearly 
sheltered an army. Upon the branches of this 
tree, fifteen gipseys—strong, gallant and Brave 
men—were hung before the eyes of the unhappy 
countess. Another—and well her heart divined 
whose manly form; came next—and the Knight 
of Dunbar was tied to the branch nearest the 
window. With a shriek that might have waked 
the dead, the countess saw him hold out his arms 
as if to embrace her, but was mercifully spared 
the rest. She saw not his dying agonies, nor 
the look of ineffable scorn which the earl cast 
upon him; and when she raised her eyes again, 
they met only the broken tree. 

A short confinement in the castle succeeded 
this; a solitary one indeed; for all Flora Mar- 
shall’s entreaties to be with her were rejected by 
the earl; and then she was removed to a house 
at Maybole, belonging to the Cassilis family. 

Here an addition had been made, of a new 
and beautiful staircase, on which, by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, were affixed on some projecting 
points, sixteen heads, carved in a fine style, and 
resembling those which had belonged to the 
murdered gipseys and their leader. The re- 
semblances were true to nature; and each day, 
ac che pecood aud scpassod up the staircase, 
unhappy lady shut her eyes, to keep out the 
terrible sight. 

A letter which she wrote to her husband, de- 


the countess, with which she completely con- 
cealed her figure. In about two hours more 
they were safe at Tyringham, where they were 
received by the earl, with a mixture of welcome, 
pride and mortification, from the latter of which 
his daughter strove to relieve him. 

“ Let by ganes be by-ganes, dear father,” she 
pleaded, “‘ they cannot restore poor Dunbar from 
his grave; and, O father, let your weary child 
rest awhile in peace, till the long peace comes 
which cannot be disturbed.” 

The earl melted down at these words, and 
embracing his daughter, he asked her to forgive 
the past, and he would gladly lay down his life 
for her in the fature, 

Seied in her father’s house, and amidst her 
old haunts once more, with Margaret and Flora 
by her side, and Donald and his wife quietly 
seated by the ingle side, the Lady Jean Hamil- 
ton, as she was again called, partially recovered 
her tranquillity. Devoted to her comfort, the 
earl sought every object which would draw her 
from the contemplation of her sorrows ; and in 
some degree succeeded. Buvoks, flowers and 
music, with the society of her faithful friends, 
who had cultivated minds, belonging to many of 
the peasantry of Scotland, divided her time ; and 
it was her delight to visit the poor and afflicted. 

In her quiet home, she heard of the new 
Countess of Cas@lis Castle, whom the earl had 
taken to his home, and of the fury with which he 
had received the news of his victim’s escape ; 
but neither of these pieces of intelligence affected 
her. She rose, conscious in her innocence, su- 
perior to such things, and only looked with a 
sublime trust and confidence to the hour when 
she should meet the beloved, though deeply 
erring, object of her affections, in a world beyond 
that in which he had been still more deeply sinned 
against than sinning. 





®Our Gurious Department. 





[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 
The Bee Hermit. 

Upon the bank of the Alleghany River, near the mouth 
of the ‘‘ Ked House Creek,” isa shanty, about eight or 
ten feet square, with a fire-place and chimney of stone, 
and finished and furnished in an equally cheap and 
primitive style. Its only occupant is a» man just past 
the prime of life, whose sole occupation is the rearing 
and care of a large number of swarms of bees, which 
gives him the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Bee Hermit.” It is the 
only name he is known by: He has lived there for four 
years past. Where he came from, and what is his name, 
is unknown to all. His range of bees is several rods in 
length, closely fitted with two ranges of hives, and each 
hive supplied with a small straw cap, similar to the old- 
fashioned straw hive, in which he secures the surplus 
honey. His only hs and st are a num- 
ber of dogs, of whom he appears to be extremely fond. 
His only labor is the care of his bees, and his household 
duties, which are exceedingly simple and trifling. His 
sales are limited to the honey found in the caps, and such 
chance purchasers as please to call upon him. 


‘Tianhe would have Giougns thet the omnibus was an an- 


cient institution; in fact, nearly two centuries old? In 
1662, a royal decree of Louis the Fourteenth authorized 
the establishment of a line of “‘ two-penny halfpenny’”’ 








claring her innocence, and begying to be sent 
back to her poor old father, who had dearly 
atoned for his sinfalness in marrying her to the 
Earl of Cassilis instead of to the man she 
adored, was sent back unopened; and no solici- 
tation from the two faithful maidens, Maggie and 
Flora Marshall, could avail, although backed by 
the entreaties of their gray haired father, to stem 
the tide of his passion against the unhappy 
countess. 

Suddenly, Margaret, on some slight excuse of 
illness, left the service of the earl; and Flora 
soon followed, on the plea of taking care of her 
sister. The father and mother represented that 
they could not live at the castle without their 
children ; and in a few weeks, the dreary man- 
sion lost its only charm, with the departure of 
the kind and good people who had clung to the 
fortunes of the earl, until he had proved himself 
less than a man, in the treatment of his gentle 
and unfortunate wife. Once away from his 
service, the whole family entered that of the 
Earl of Haddington, and with their knowledge 
of his daughter’s place of concealment, and of a 
secret passage to her chamber, he meditated a 
rescue. 

The countess sat by the fire, musing sadly 
upon that which was seldom absent from her 
mind. Not an hour before, she had climbed up 
the horrid staircase, by which she was compelled 
to go up and down, to and from her meals—with 
what appetite she might. She had come up, 
sick and faint, and now sat by the fireside with 
her fall face leaning upon her hand, as if in 
hopeless misery. A faint knock beneath the 
floor, near the hearth, made her start and trem- 
ble; and then asmall fissure in the boards seemed 
suddenly to enlarge, and a suppressed voice 
cried : 

“Do not be afraid, my lady, it is only your 
faithful Donald !” 

It was true—the old grayhaired man having 
perilled his own safety, to secure that of his own 
beloved mistress. Assisting her down the 
aperture, and over a narrow staircase formed of 
steps, cut in rocks, thence through a long passage 
where she heard the sound of the river dashing 
in hoarse murmurs against the side, and echoing 
in the dim caverns through which they passed, 
he joyfully led her. Once the old man’s strength 
seemed to fail him, for a moment, but swallowing 
a draught of wine which he carried in a bottle 
in his vest, he revived. 

“ Drink, lady,” he said, when he had recovered 
a little, “‘ you will need all the strength which 
this will give you for your walk.” 

When they emerged from the passage, the 
moon was shining in full splendor, and revealed 
to the lady’s eyes a wide waste of country, that 
she at once recognized as belonging to the do- 
mains of the Knight of Dunbar. She shuddered ; 
but at this moment, as if to draw her mind from 
the sad association, she was clasped in the arms 
of her faithful Margaret. 

They had three miles farther to go before they 
could reach Tyringham; bat Margaret had 
brought a small cart, with two highland ponies, 
and a complete disguise of peasant’s clothes for 


; or ‘*Carosses a cing sous.” The company 
had at its head the Duke de Roanes, and a brace of mar- 
quises, and no less a person than the gentle Pascal was 
among the shareholders. The decree expressly stated 
that these coaches, of which there were originally seven, 
each containing eight places, should run at fixed hours, 
full or empty, to and from certain extreme quarters in 
Paris, for the benefit of “a great number of persons ili- 
provided for, as persons engaged in lawsuits, infirm peo- 
ple, and others, who have not the means to ride in chaise 
or carriage, whieh cannot be hired under a pistole, or a 
couple of crowns 8 day. 
An Oriental Advertisement. 
In an Indian paper of recent date we notice a very 

h istic Eastern 4 A b who 
rejoices in the name of 8 pehaud Doss, advertises for 
sale a lot of Dacca muslins. They are described as so 
fine that a whole piece can be with ease passed through 
a wedding ring, and when spread on the grass in the 
early morning, are so undistinguishable from dew that 
it is reported that a cow ate a whole web while grazing 
without discovering it. The Emperor Akbar rebuked 
his sister for ‘=delicacy in appearing Lefore him clothed 
in only seven folds of this texture. 


Old and Odd. 

An old fact, newly stated, is the following plan which 
was formerly adopted by physicians to prevent them from 
receiving infection. They use a cane with» hollow head, 
the top of which was of gold, pierced with holes, like a 
pepper box. This top contained a small quantity of ar- 
omatic powder, or of snuff; and, on entering a house or 
room where a disease supposed to be infectious prevailed, 
the doctor would strike his cane on the floor to agitate 
the powders, and then apply it to his nose. Hence, all 
the old prints of physicians represent them with a cane 
at their nose. 











Strange Destiny for a Stocking. 

A fine large ox was taken sick, refused to eat, and in 
spite of all remedies resorted to, soon died. Ata ‘ post- 
mortem examination,” a hard, smooth ball, of the size of 
a large apie, and resembling in consistence, as well as in 
color, a piece of grauite rock, was taken from his stom- 
ach; and on breaking it with s hammer, for cut it you 
could not, it proved to be a woolen stocking, which the 
animal had swallowed, aod in its desperate efforts to di- 
gest had rolled over and over, and finally compressed into 
that rock-like ball. 





Strauze old Legacy. 

The Aldgate Church, ia London, has s fand, bequeath- 
ed to it in the dark days of persecution. Its specific 
purpose was to purchase fagots, not to warm the cold, or 
prepare food for the hungry poor, but to burn heretics. 
Some centuries are now past, and the supply so far ex- 
ceeds the demand that there is no more room for storing 
away the abundant fagots. The trustees of the fund, it 
is said, now give away the proceeds, to keep alive the 
poor, and comfort and seve the very class that a different 
age had consigued to the stake. 





A Cow with a Wooden Leg. 

Robert Wright, farmer, of Barton Lasars, near Mei- 
ton Mowbray, England, has a cow which lately broke its 
leg, aod which they pted to set th ives, but 
finding *+=7 could not succeed sent for Mr. Reynolds, 
veteriuary surgeon, of Melton Mowbray, who found it 
pecessary to amputate it, and has affixed one ef wood tn 
its place, which is likely to answer every purpose. It te 
fastened round the Knee-joint by means of leather straps, 
and the beast can use it. 


Chinese Wall. 

Sore idea of the extent of the great wallof Chins may 
be gathered from a remark of Dr. Browning in a lectare 
on that country, recently delivered fo England. He said 
that if all the brick, stone and mascory in Great Britels 
were gathered together, they would not furnish matert- 
als enough for such s wali as the wall of Chins, sed that 
if all the materials in the buildiags of London were put 
togeimer, they would uvt make the towers and turrets 








that adorn it 
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THE PICNIC PARTY: 


—OR,— 
THE TWO WEDDINGS. 


BY MARY B. DAVIS. 


“ We tt, Frank, what exceedingly wise thought 
has taken possession of your brain ?” exclaimed 
Mr. John Brown, as he stood in the law-office of 
his friend, Mr. St. Clair. ‘I declare, I have 
been standing here some moments waiting for 
you to extend your usual salutation; but all in 
vain—you continued oblivious to everything 
around you, until I felt constrained to break the 
spell, fearing bad results from such deep study.” 

“LT beg your pardon, my good friend, for my 
seeming indifference to your presence; but as 
you suggest, my thoughts were rather of a wise 
nature—or at least I trust there will be wisdom 
in the perfection of them. But I must hasten to 
make them known to you, as I shall require your 
assistance to mature a little plan I have.” 

“ Well, let me hear it at once—I am getting 
impatient,” said Brown ; “you can safely hope 
for my ready assistance in almost any under- 
taking except matrimony—but think I am too 
much of a bachelor to venture myself there.” 

“ It savors a little of that, I myst confess,” re- 
turned St. Clair, laughingly ; ‘‘ but you need have 
no fears for yourself. You recollect Marion 
Miner, my cousin, and also my father’s ward ? 
She is spending her present vacation at our 
house, and it was she that suggested to me the 
plan Iam about to divulge to you. She came 
dashing into the room where I sat, last evening, 
with an open letter in her neato ing per- 

ion of i dig ti 

“* How unfortunate, cousin Frank, it is to be 
rich and handsome! I fully intend, when I get 
emancipated from school and seriously think of 





” marrying, of changing my name, donning some 


simple garb, and going into the country to earn 
my living by my own exertions.’ 

“Well, cousin mine,’ said I, smiling at her 
enthusiasm, ‘what do you propose to effect by 
your rustic simplicity ?” 

“Why, win a husband by my own merits— 
not by my pretty face, name, or fortune. One 
of my schoolmates writes me of a friend of hers 
who has been a wife but a year, whose liege lord 
told her, unblushingly, that it was her beautiful 
face and fortune that he wedded—not herself. 
Now, Frank,’ continued Marion, seriously, ‘ have 
a care that you do not win a wife through either 
of these mediums, or through the romance of 
your name, particularly.’ ” 

“So you are going to try some such ruse, 
Frank, my boy,” said Brown, laughing heartily. 
“And pray tell me in what way I can be of 
assistance to you ?” 

“T will, You know how often you have 
laughed at yeur plain, wnromantic name—Mr 


Tohn Rrown? Well, I have a fancy to borrow 
it, for a while, and lena you my roevane, Witn 


Mr. Frank St. Clair, as a passport into some 
fair lady’s favor ; and as you profess yourself im- 
pregaable to their battery of charms, you will be 
in no danger, while I wish to be simply Mr. John 
Brown, with no pretensions above a fair share of 
agreeableness,and a tolerably good-looking phiz.’’ 

“A new kind of sport, Frank. But where do 
you propose to go, with your new name ?”” 

“Tuto some quiet country village, for a few 
days, shooting and perhaps—” 

‘Yes,’ said Brown, interrupting him, “ per- 
haps you will fiud some ‘ bright, particular star, 
and think to wed it. But do not count upon my 
doing the same thing, for you know I decided 
long ago to lead a life of single-blessedness.”” 

“Do not be too sure, my dear fellow ; you may 
even get ahead of me, for perhaps you will get a 
little of my nature, along with your new title. 
But do you like the plan?” 

“Very much; it will be a pleasant change 
from city life and drudgery. But when do you 
propose to go?” 

“Next week,” said St. Clair, “for I am 
heartily tired of pleas, writs, courts, and in fact 


- everything that appertains to a lawyer’s life.” 





Nestled lovingly beneath the sheltering arms 
of many a noble elm and chestnut tree, was the 
quiet village of Glendale, with its picturesque 
scenery of vine wreathed cottages and bright- 

0 gardens ever ig the passer-by to 
stop and admire. Standing coquettishly by it- 
self, on the banks of the beautiful stream which 
wound quietly through the village, was the resi- 
dence of Mr. Carson, the wealthiest citizen in the 
place. Becoming weary of mercantile life, he 
had left the city, and had chosen Glendale as his 
permanent home; but being naturally of an ac- 
tive disposition, could not content himself with- 
out someexcitement. He accordingly purchased 
a small facturing establish about two 
miles from Glendale, riding out every day to at- 
tend to his business. 

He had just returned from the “ dell,” and 
was seated in his great arm-chair on the piazza, 
enjoying the luxurious coolness of the evening, 
when his youngest daughter Belle, a wild, joy- 
ous, madcap creature, came dashin;; up the gravel 
walk, and throwing her arms aivund his neck, 
exclaimed : 

““O papa! will it not be so delightfal * we are 
to have our picnic the day after tomorrow! I 
have just been to see Carrie King, and she tells 
me that there are two arrivals in our quiet little 
place. Only think, papa!” said Belle, without 
stopping to take breath ; “two gentlemen from 
the city—a Mr. Brown and a Mr. St. Clair!” 

“ Well, my little wildfire, why does it please 
you so much? Are you going to take them by 
storm ?”’ 

“To be sure. What an inducement for our 
party! Ihave already sent them invitations by 
Carrie, who has been introduced to them by her 
uncle who keeps the hotel. But you must let me 
go now, dear papa, and tell Eva and mama.” 

““ Why Belle Carson! what a looking creature 
you are!” said both ladies, in the same breath. 
“ Your curls are flying in all directions, and your 
gipsey hanging upon your arm instead of on 
your head!” 

“O, Eva dear, spare your lecture for another 














| time! I have something delightfal to tell you.” 


And she repeated what she had just told her 
father. “Only just think, Eva! Mr. Frank St. 


; Clair—what a delightfully romantic name! Are 


| 





you not already in love with him?” 

“ Hush, Belle! how can you behave so? But 
what is the other gentleman’s name ?” 

“« Listen, sister mine, you shall hear! No more 
or less than Mr. John Brown! And a splendid- 
looking fellow he is too, Carrie says.” 

“ Of course—because he has such a horrid 
name. But I should never fancy him for that; 1 
hate such plain, common names.” 

“One of them is ‘quite wealthy, Carrie says, 
and I suppose you will make attacks upon his 
heart at once,” said Belle, teasingly. 

“T presume it is Mr. St. Clair,” said Eva. 
“ But who have you invited to your picnic ?” 

“O, all the girls, which will be two for every 
gallant.” 

“ You have not invited Lily Lee, surely ?”’ 

“Surely Ihave. I would not have slighted 
her—she is my best friend.” 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself ?”’ returned 
Eva, poutingly; and running to Mrs. Carson, 
exclaimed indignantly: ‘Mama, Belle should 
not be permitted to behave asshe does. She has 
invited those gentlemen to meet Lily Lee—a 
factory girl. I shall die of mortification.” 

“Not yet, Eva dear, for Carrie is coming to 
call with the gentlemen this evening. So don 
your brightest smiles for the occasion.” 

The gentlemen were soon announced, and ex- 
pressed themselves delighted to attend the party. 
The evening passed pleasantly away—Belle be- 
ing the life of the company with her quick re- 
partees and lively salltes 

“Tlike Mr. Brown the best. But such a name 
—I would never marry him!” said Eva. 

“Do not trouble yourself to win him,” said 
Belle, laughing, “for he is poor, Carrie tells me. 
St. Clair is my fancy of the two, but I hate rich 
folks. Besides, he is a professed bachelor.” 

The sun beamed with unwonted brightness the 
morning for their picnic. Belle was up early, 
dancing around as gay and happy as the birds. 
Not so Eva; she was sullen and dispirited, be- 
cause Lily Lee was to be of the party—for al- 
though poor, she was fair and beautiful, winning 
all hearts by her gentle, artless manners, and 
Eva feared her as a rival. 

“ You will go, Lily, darling, wont you?” said 
Mrs. Lee, tenderly. 

“T do not care about it, dear mama, for Eva 
Carson will spoil all my pleasure, as usual; but 
as Belle insists upon my going, I think I will.” 

«What a contrast between the sisters!” said 
Mrs. Lee. “I think Belle will try to make your 
time pleasant for you.” 

“ Most certainly, mama; but you seem so fee- 
ble, my mind will wander back often to you.” 

‘QO, dear sister,’’ said May, a bright eyed, 
laughing creature of about tei years of age, 
“you must certainly go, and I will stay and 


nurse mama so tenderly !” 
“T know you will, my pet,” sata rary, Krmstegs 


her; “‘and perhaps I had better go, though I 
scarcely know how to leave my work for a day.” 

“‘ My poor child,” said Mrs. Lee, wiping away 
a tear, “ what a weary life is yours !” 

“O never mind, mama,” returned Lily, cheer- 
fully; “1 am getting along very nicely, and 
shall be able to keep Johnny in school another 
quarter. But I must hasten, as the party will 
soon be here.” 

The place selected for the picnic was about a 
mile from the village, on the bank of the beauti- 
ful stream before mentioned; so the company 
preferred walking, and were paired off— each gen- 
tleman having two !adies in his care. 

The day passed pleasantly and quietly away, 
nothing occurring to damp the happiness of the 
gay party except the ill-concealed chagrin and 
sarcastic expressions of Eva Carson, because 
Lily was not slighted by the gentlemen as she 
had hoped, until about four o’clock, when a 
scream of pain was distinctly heard, and Belle 
came bounding in terror to where the company 
were seated, exclaiming : 

“O dear, some of you come directly! Lily 
has fallen, and is unable to rise.” 

They all rushed at once to the spot, but Brown 
was the first to reach there. Lily had attempted 
to reach sume of Belle’s flowers that grew upon 
an overhanging rock, and her foot had slipped 
on a loose stone, spraining her ankle. She had 
fainted. Belle was frantic with terror, but Brown 
calmed her, and taking Lily in his arms, bore 
her to the river’s bank, laving her temples until 
she revived sufficiently to realize her situation. 
Blushing deeply, she thanked her friends for 
their kindness, and attempted to rise, but could 
not staud. She begyed to be taken home at 
once, and Belle insisted upon accompany ing her. 
But Lily forbade it, and wished to go with the 
lad who had brought their things. 

This unfortunate accident soon broke up the 
party, aud they started for their homes. Eva had 
secured St. Clair as her escort, and Brown ac- 
companied Belle 

“‘T feel so condemned for asking dear Lily to 
get those flowers for me!” said Belle, tenderly. 
“Her sufferings will not be light; she will be so 
troubled, too, that she cannot attend to her work.” 

“‘ Why does she work in the factory ?—is there 
nothing else she can do? She seems far too 
fragile and delicate for great labor.” 

“‘ Because necessity compels it. She has taught 
our village school several previous summers, but 
through the machinations of an enemy, she was 
this year deprived of it. She has an excellent 
education, and it was a great grief to her to give 
up her school.” 

“ Could she get no other school ?” 

“O yes,” returned Belle ; “but she could not 
think of leaving her invalid mother for a single 
night.” 

** She has no father, then ?”’ said Brown, much 
interested. 

“No; be died about three years since, and 
Lily by her own exertion has supplied the wants 
of the family, since she has a younger brother 
and sister whom she insists upon keeping in 
school. Their little cottage is their own, but 


still it is very hard for poor Lily to get along.” 
“ She is certainly a noble girl, and should be 
honored both for her independence and tender 





| interest in her family. I shall certainly call in 
the morning and extend my sympathy. Will 
you accompany me, Belle ?” 

“I will, with pleasure,” replied Belle, pleased 
with Mr. Brown’s approbation of Lily. 

They now separated, and Belle drew languidly 
near her home. 

“Why, my little gazelle,” exclaimed Mr. Car- 
son, who was in his accustomed seat in the piazza, 
‘‘what has happened? Have you lost your heart 
to-day, and found none in compensation ?” 

“No, no, dear papa, my heart is unchanged as 
yet ; but I was thinking of our dear Lily. She 
has sprained her foot badly in attempting to get 
me my favorite blue bells.” 

“Tam sorry for her,” said Mr. Carson, feel- 
ingly, “for she is a lovely girl.” 

“7 am not sorry,” said Eva, who had just 
parted with St. Clair at the gate, “only that it 
gives her that attention from the gentleman which 
she so coveted. She is an artful, intriguing girl, 
and I firmly believe she did it on purpose.” 

“Hush, hush, my cbild!’ said Mr. Carson. 
“ Such a remark is unworthy any one.” 

“You should be ashamed of such a thought, 
even,” said Belle, indignantly. ‘Sho would de- 
spise intrigue in any form. [think her the love- 
liest girl our village boasts ”’ 

“Except one,” thought St. Clair, gazing ad- 
miringly upon Belle. He had returned with 
Eva’s parasol unperceived by the girls, but just 
in time to hear what they were saying of Lily. 
Eva had made a deep impression upon him, and 
he had resolved to see her often, while in Glen- 
dale; but her malicious, ungenerous remarks of 
Lily had unmasked her, and broken the charm 
with which she was fast binding him, oe 
Belle in her stead. * * 

“Are you not very lonely, Lily ?”’ said ih 
as he was sitting for the sixth evening in the neat 
little parlor of Rose Cottage (a name given to 
Lily’s home by Belle). ‘ You must nurse your 
lame foot tenderly, that you may be able to at- 
tend a sailing party which we have in view for 
next week. I shall have to leave your pleasant 
little village soon, much to my regret.” 

‘I should be very lonely, but Belle has been 
often with me through the days, and you have 
been very kind to deprive yourself of the pleas- 
ant companionship of your friends to relieve the 
tedium of my evenings !” 

“Ithas been no deprivation, dear Lily,” said 
Brown, taking her hand. “I crave no sweeter 
companionship than that which I have enjoyed 
here by your side. And may I—dare I—hope,” 
continued he, earnestly, “for your sweet society 
through life,to share alike my joys and sorrows ?” 

“©O, my friend,” said Lily, smiling through 
her tears, ‘‘ your words have made me infinitely 
happy; ‘‘but I could not leave the precious 
charges here given unto my care by a dying 
father. I love you more than I can tell you, but 
I cannot leave my feeble mother.” 

“Nor need you, Lily dearest; we can labor 
together for them, surely, if we love each other.” 


Inet thea Mra Lee came in, and the lovers 
besought her blessing. 


“ You have it, my dear children,” said she, 
laying a hand upon the head of each. 

“«« My children!’ what does that mean, Lily ?” 
said Belle, who came dashing into the room, ac- 
companied by St. Clair. ‘I am crazy to know.” 

“ It means,” said Brown, “that I have been 
asking Mrs. Lee for Lily, and she has given her 
to me.” 

“Just what Frank has been about,” said 
Belle, giving one of her ringing laughs. ‘I 
had half a mind to refuse him, but papa would 
not let me, fearing Frank would die of consump- 
tion. Was he not compassionate, Mrs. Lee ?” 

“Yes; but why were you going to refuse him, 
you little madcap ?” 

“Q, you know how I hate rich folks, and al- 
ways vowed I would not marry any but a poor 
man. But Frank has faithfully promised to 
found an orphan asyluin, orsome other benevo- 
lent institution with his money—so you see we 
shall have ‘love in a cottage,’ after all.” 

Frank and John exchanged significant glances, 
which puzzled the girls very much. 

Mrs. Lee and Mr. Carson were let into the se- 
cret of the ruse, and liked it much. The gentle- 
men were to return in three months and claim 
their brides. * * * * 

The little church at Glendale was crowded 
with villagers to witness the two bridals. Very 
lovely looked Lily and Belle, as they stood with 
their chosen ones before the gray-haired pastor, 
and breathed the vows that gave them the cher- 
ished name of “ wife.” 

After the ceremony, the company assembled, 
at’Mr. Carson’s request, at his house. All was 
mirth and conviviality, when Mr. Carson asked 
the attention of the company and related the ruse 
of the gentlemen—and the object of it—and 
taking Belle by the hand, led her forward and 
presented her as Mrs. John Brown, and Lily as 
Mrs. St. Clair. Belle was in perfec: glee, danc- 
ing and skipping around the room, while Lily 
sat silent and subdued. 

“You are not sorry for the change—are you, 
my dear wife?” said Frank, pressing a kiss 
upon Lily’s brow. 

“No, my dear husband; hut it was so unex- 
pected, I can scarcely believe it even now.” 

“You may safely do so. I am so happy that 
you loved me for myself, and also that your 
weary hours of labor are over! May I ever de- 
serve such happiness |” 

A happy company they were, as they started 
the next morning for their city home. Mrs. Lee 
and May accompanied Lily, at her husband’s re- 
quest. Belle urged Eva to go with them, but she 
refused, feeling too much ashamed of her own 
unworthy conduct, to enjoy their society. 

“Take good care of my darling pet, John,” 
said Mr. Carson, as he pressed a warm kiss upon 
the lips of Belle. ‘“ Remember that kindness 
will always win her.” 

Mrs. Carson shed a few tears at Belle’s de- 
parture; but as Eva was her counterpart and 
idol, she consoled herself with saying that she 
hoped that Eva would not throw herself away 
upon @ poor young man, as Belle haddone. But 
Belle was satisfied, feeling that she had thrown 
herself into arms that would ever shield and pro- 
tect her from the storms and ills of life. 
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(> Terms of the Frac or ovr Union, 82,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, ng discontinued at the 
pe aoe of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


Easity Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘* The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by — us 4 line to that effect. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. T,C., Amelia, C_ H —The President can promote non- 
commissioners in both arms of the service, but they 
must be confirmed by the Senate of the U. 8. 

Amateur Garpsner.—The dablia roots should have been 
taken up last month. 

Juvents.—Mrs. G. H. Barrett’s maiden name was Henry. 

L. V —To obtain a passport, you must go before a notary 
public, with a person who knows he The notary 
will take your description, certify it, and forward it to 
the State Department at Washington, and you will re- 
ceive a passport to your address by rn of mail. 
The government chai nothing for p 





mountain and valley affords every desirable 
variety of climate, from the cold of a northern 
winter to the balmy air of southern Italy. A 
journey of a single day will effect as complete a 
change of temperature and vegetable life as one 
could experience in travelling from Boston to 
New Orleans, and this in consequence of the 
change of altitude made in that short journey. 
Humboldt estimates that a change of one hundred 
feet of altitude upon the earth’s surface, is equal 
to a change of one degree of latitude. This 
proportion holds good in Mexico, and on this 
account the dwelleron the high table lands, while 
living in the midst of a climate as cool and in- 
vigorating as our latter autumn weather, can re- 
gale himself with the luxurious fruits of tropical 
climates, fresh-plucked in valleys thousands of 
feet below him, and placed upon his table before 
their bloom is tarnished. With such diversities 
of soil and climate, ranging through the entire 
gamut of human adaptation, with its wonderful 
supplies of water from its mountains, Mexico 
may easily be made the garden and granary of 
the world. It wants but the strong hands, the 
stout hearts, the wise heads of Yankee “ jump- 
tion,” industry and thrift, to render Mexico one 
of the richest, most prosperous and happy 
countries on the globe. 

Valuable mines of the precious metals are 





the notarial fee is two dollars. 
D. D.—The British East India Company prohibited the 
self-inflicted tortures of the Brahmin priests, and the 
suttee, or the custom of widows burning themselves on 
the funeral BO 000 of their husbands. 
Serceant 8.—20,000 men of the Imperial Guard were 
encamped at Chalons. It is intended for a permanent 
is living at Aix- 





— Gen 
la-Uhapelle. in Rhenish Prussia. 
Manryianp.—Nathaniel Hawthorne is one of our most 
distinguished writers, and we do not think his name 
has been appropriated by any literary association yet. 
Josern T., Sarat-ga.—You will have to pay duty on ev- 
ery ounce of tobacco, in any shape, you take with you 
eg 
Darien, Ct.—The Per em you refer to is still in 
* aeeee, and about 42 or 43, we should judge. 
M. 3.—We consider the Provident Savings’ Bank in this 
city one of the soundest institutions in the State. 
R. F. L—Be indeperfdent. If vat finances are low, 
don’t hesitate to take a second cal myn 
Juita C.—He is LL.D. —conferred ~ Yale College. 
Maria V.—We consulted a German friend, and he thought 
that one hour’s severe study dai! iy, for a i; would 
give you a very satisfactory knowledge of German 


language. 

M. D. C.—Kossuth certainly has many points of resem- 
blance to Lamartine. Both appear to be deficient in 
administrative talent—but the Frenchman is the supe- 
rior of the Hungarian in physical courage. 

J, 8.—The Beverly Bank once issued seven dollar netes. 

Hvssarx.—You should discard the use of stirrups for a 
while, and depend very little on the bridle, if you wish 
to secure a good seat on horseback. Never mind a few 
tumbles on the tan. 

OctaviAN.—IIave you weighed well the character and 

ces of success on the stage? Have you consulted 
true friends on whom you could rely? Have you ex- 
amined yourself, and are you satisfied of your confi- 
dence and ability? We have takena Yankee’s privilege 
in returning question for question. 





THE FUTURE OF MEXICO. 

Without political influence or military position, 
the Spaniards of Mexico are entirely isolated 
from public affairs. They constitute the best 
educated and least bigoted class in the country, 
and are evidently quite restless under the do- 
minion of the priesthood. During the recent 
war between the United States and Mexico, they 


looked upon the invasion as fraught with benefit, 
and cherished ie luca uf anncxation to thie 


country as the hoped-for result of the war. They 
were accordingly strongly opposed to the peace 
negotiations, and preferred to see the United 
States pursue its successes to the entire subjuga- 
tion of all the Mexican States, and their incor- 
poration into our Union. But the priesthood 
entertained views which were entirely opposite. 
They had no relish for the idea of our republi- 
can system of equality and its attendant free 
toleration of all religious sects, and were pain- 
fully aware that every day’s presence of our sol- 
diers in their cities and towns tended to weaken 
their hold upon the popular mind. It is a singu- 
lar fact that the great mass of the Mexican people 
have no knowledge even of the existence of any 
other form of Christianity except Catholicism, 
and regard all who are not Catholics as infidels. 
This idea is kept up in their minds by the priests, 
and as the presence and intercourse of our troops 
tended to reveal the truth in this matter, the 
clergy men were very anxious to get rid of the 
Americans, by making peace at the eartiest pos- 
sible moment. They were the instigators of the 
treaty of peace mude at Guadaloupe de Hidalgo, 
and their influence carried the question against 
all adverse influences. 

The Indian race in Mexico are a mild and in- 
offensive people, without intelligence or enter- 
prise. They are the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water of the country, both literally and 
figuratively. ‘They are industrious and plodding ; 
without aptitude to adopt the improvements of 
civilized life, with few and simple wants, frugal 
and temperate habits, and a gentle and placid 
disposicion that at once enlists the sympathy of 
astranger. It seems as though this fragile race 
had never recovered from the debasement to 
which the ruthless oppression of Cortes and his 
fellow-conquerors subjected them, and the fate 
of Montezuma and his empire is read to this day 
in the sad and abject air of these patient and un- 
complaining drudges. They are the peons of the 
land, the serfs or slaves of Mexico; though 
peonism is not confined to the Indian race alone, 
but holds in bondage very many of the mixed 
race of which the Mexican people proper is com- 
posed. This form of slavery is based upon 
debt, the creditor having by Mexican law the 
right to reduce his debtor and his family to 
slavery without regard to race, when the debtor 
cannot discharge his obligations. The master 
holds the peon for this amount of debt, and for 
all subsequent increase thereof which his care 
and support may cause. He has a right to the 
labor of the peon and his family, can control 
their actions, may hire them out to others, or seii 
them if he chooses. In theory this is a most ob- 
noxious form of slavery, in effect it is paralyzing 
to labor, but in practice it does not produce that 
individual misery which one might anticipate 
who did not know the qualities of the Mexican 
people. 

The natural capabilities of Mexico are very 
great. ‘Che face of the country is beautifully 
diversified with mountains, valleys and plains ; 
the climate is mild and equable; much of the 
soil is of inexhaustible richness, and the natural 
prodaciions for the sustentation of animal and 
human life are scattered over the land in great 





variety and abundance. ‘[he great diversity of 





bundant in that country, which, even with the 
thriftless Mexican working, have produced vast 
amounts of wealth. Some of the silver mines 
that are now open, have been worked for hun- 
dreds of years with prosperous results, and many 
that were formerly quite productive, have of late, 
in consequence of internal commotions and the 
ravages of warlike Indian tribes, been abandon- 
ed. The ranges of mountains are rich in silver 
ore, and doubtless many more profitable mines 
than any now known, might be opened, were the 
country blessed with peaceful and secure govern- 
ment, and enterprise and capital encouraged by 
adequate government protection. There are also 
abundant indications of gold in the mountainous 
regions, and we have little doubt that Mexico 
will yet surpass California in the production of 
gold when her resources shall be in the hands of 
enterprising men and free and stable government 
established. This day, so auspicious for the future 
of Mexico, is not far distant. All the signs of the 
times indicate that the annexation of those States 
to our Union, with the voluntary and cheerful 
consent of the best part of the Mexican people, 
will ere long take place. This is the destiny of 
that country, and were our nation a grasping 
conqueror, it would before now have been ac- 
complished, when the heavy hand of war was 
upon them, and their capital was held by our 
troops. But it.is better, far better, that this con- 
nexion should be the work of peace, and result 
entirely from the sound convictions of all con- 
cerned that the policy is wise and beneficial. The 
day will come, however, and that speedily, when 
the Halls of Montezuma, the Tomb at Mount 
Vernon and the ashes of Bunker Hill will repose 
beneath the «gis of a common country, and the 
dovotecs to thase shrines bow beneath tho shade 
of a common flag—the stars and stripes. 

72+ 
STRANGE, IF TRUE, 

The following story is going the rounds of the 
papers without comment. Dr. A. C. Stiles, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has a boy professing to pos- 
sess the faculty of locating and prescribing for 
the ills which flesh is heir to by clairvoyance. 
Mr. William Clarke, of Westville, had an ox 
which appeared to be ailing, and cut off a lock 
of the animal’s hair under the chin, which hair 
so nearly resembled that of the lmman head as 
not to be distinguishable from it by any ordinary 
observation. The hair was sent by letter to the 
boy at Bridgeport, and a prescription requested. 
The boy advised Mr. Clark to kill his ox, as it 
would not be able to work much more on ac- 
count of a blow across the back which had injured 
the kidney and spine. The ox was killed, and 
the kidney and spine found as described by the 
boy. 





cette mans 

Tue Pavrer’s Deatu.—A pauper nearly 
eighty years of age, was found in an alley in 
New York a few days since in a state of insen- 
sibility. He had hold with one hand of one end 
of a hard crust of bread, and the other end firmly 
clutched between his teeth. He died a few 
minutes after he was found, holding firmly the 
crust. ‘The deceased has been a pauper upwards 
of twenty years, and has been known only by 
the name of “ Centre Market Joe.” 
— ¢ —»,ewe + 

Errect oF Low Prices.—Recently the Van- 
derbilt left New York for Havre with 309 pas- 
sengers, when the Atlantic had only 20 engaged, 
owing tu the former having greatly reduced her 
prices. Low prices from trans-Atlantic passen- 
gers would greatiy advance the interests of the 
steamship lines. 








anneal Prine eaee 

Mataimony.—Beaumarchais said that mar- 
riage was the most ridiculous of serious things ; 
Sophie Arnoult compared it to staie cider, and 
George Sand called it an (“institution without 
sense and reasun.” Beaumarchias was wrong 
of course, George Sand had a sad experience, 
and Sophie Arnoult was a coguinne. But French 
people never understand the philosophy of 
marriage. 

+2 

Bank ay s.—In answer to frequent inquiries, 
we would say that bank bills which are current 
in the place where a subscriber resides, will al- 
ways be received at this office at par value to 
pay subscriptions. 


Oup nut Goop.—“ It’s aisy enough,” said 
Pat, “ to build a chimftley—you howld one brick 
up and put another under.” A good many 
people undertake to build fortanes on this equit- 
able principle. 





~=7—oor 
Work 10 po.—The highway commissioners 
are respectfully informed that the “ path of-reeti 
tude” sadly needs repairing, though there is so 
little travel over it. 
a 
A Memento.—A haunch of venison reminds 
us of a deceased friend—because it is the deer 
departed. 
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AN OLD VETERAN. | 


Captain Ezekiel Darling, keeper of the Mar. | 
blehead Lighthouse, is a man who has passed | 
through a most remarkable series of vicissitudes 
during his life. He is now nearly seventy years 
of age, and has served his country on board 
United States armed ships in three wars He is 
a man of small stature, but of a wiry and well- 
knit frame, showing that when in his prime he 
must have been capable of great endurance. He 
was born in Duxbury, and entered upon a sea- 
man’s life at the tender age of eight or nine 
years. After a voyage or two in the merchant 
service, he shipped in the frigate Constitution, 
“Old Ironsides,” during the naval war with 
France, when she was commanded successively 
by G i Nicholson and Talbot. Again 
he served with Commodore Preble in the several 
bombardments and attacks upon Tripoli in 1804. 
A third time, in the war of 1812-15, he was 
found in the service of his country battling 
against the British, first in the Constitution, once 
more with Commodore Bajnbridge, then in the 
President during two cruises with Commodores 
Rodgers and Decatur, then transferred to the 
new Guerriere, and finally, in the private armed 
schooner Brutus, of fifteen guns, with Captain 
Austin. Bainbridge, Hull, Decatur, Morris, 
Downes, Morgan, Austin and other heroes wil- 
lingly bore testimony to his valor and usefulness, 
and he is proud, as he has a right to be, of such 
certificates of merit. He was the chief gunner 
of the Constitution when she took the Java, and 
made such a perfect wreck of that gallant ship 
that the captors were compelled to burn her. 
Captain Darling has been for twenty-two years 
past lighthouse keeper at Marblehead, Mass. In 
the duty appertaining to this position he has often 
distinguished himself. He once rescued some 
shipwrecked mariners from the Devil's Back, 
and in the spring of 1843 took charge of a dory 
with four gallant Marblehead men, put off in a 
tremendous sea, and brought ashore the officers 
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and crew of the brig John Hancock, which was | and pleasure < 
dashed to pieces on Tinker’s Island in a violent Taewe 
easterly storm, when the snow drifted from eight |; gubseriber, 
to ten feet deep. For this act he received a medal ; subscribers 
from the Humane Society, There are few men | 10 ? 
among us who can show a fairer record of Any person 
gallant deeds than Captain Darling. ge lg 
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A suamerct Insinvation.—Friend Meek 
had a very good horse and @ very poor one, 
When seen riding the latter it tarned out that his 
“ What,” 
said a bantering bachelor, “how comes it that 


better half had taken the guod one, 


you let your wife ride the better horse?” The 
only reply was, “ Friend, when thee beest married 
thee’lt know.”” 
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Smart Bor.—A young man, in teaching 
mutes, and explaining by signs the ase of the par- 
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Arvat.tino.—The New York Evening Post Don't 


says: “ An eminent lawyer, who has given much 


attention to the subject of the police of the city 
estimates the number of dead bodies taken an 


nually from the waters surrounding New York 


to be four hundred.” 
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Fast Max.—One of the partners in « promi 

nent Philadelphia firm that lately saspended, 


kept two carriages, five light riding wagons, four 
fast horses, two dogs, two coachmen, and five 


servant girls. It is no wonder that each men fail 
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Guaarx Coitune.—Grapes are becoming quite 
It is exumated 
that citizens of Munroe County will market 
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mountain and valley affords every desirable 
variety of climate, from the cold of a northern 
winter to the balmy air of southern Italy. A 
journey of a single day will effect as complete a 
change of temperature and vegetable life as one 
could experience in travelling from Boston to 
New Orleans, and this in consequence of the 
change of altitude made in that short journey. 
Humboldt estimates that a change of one hundred 
feet of altitude upon the earth’s surface, is equal 
to a change of one degree of latitude. This 
proportion holds good in Mexico, and on this 
account the dweller on the high table lands, while 
living in the midst of a climate as cool and in- 
vigorating as our latter autumn weather, can re- 
gale himself with the luxurious fruits of tropical 
climates, fresh-plucked in valleys thousands of 
feet below him, and placed upon his table before 
their bloom is tarnished. With such diversities 
of soil and climate, ranging through the entire 
gamut of human adaptation, with its wonderful 
supplies of water from its mountains, Mexico 
may easily be made the garden and granary of 
the world. It wants but the strong hands, the 
stout hearts, the wise heads of Yankee “ yump- 
tion,” industry and thrift, to render Mexico one 
of the richest, most prosperous and happy 
countries on the globe. 

Valuable mines of the precious metals are 
abundant in that country, which, even with the 
thriftless Mexican working, have produced vast 
amounts of wealth. Some of the silver mines 
that are now open, have been worked for hun- 
dreds of years with prosperous results, and many 
that were formerly quite productive, have of late, 
in consequence of internal commotions and the 
ravages of warlike Indian tribes, been abandon- 
ed. The ranges of mountains are rich in silver 
ore, and doubtless many more profitable mines 
than any now known, might be opened, were the 
country blessed with peaceful and secure govern- 
ment, and enterprise and capital encouraged by 
adequate government protection. There are also 
abundant indications of gold in the mountainous 
regions, and we have little doubt that Mexico 
will yet surpass California in the production of 
gold when her resourees shall be in the hands of 
enterprising men and free and stable government 
established. This day, so auspicious for the future 
of Mexico, is not far distant. All the signs of the 
times indicate that the annexation of those States 
to our Union, with the voluntary and cheerful 
consent of the best part of the Mexican people, 
will ere long take place. This is the destiny of 
that country, and were our nation a grasping 
conqueror, it would before now have been ac- 
complished, when the heavy hand of war was 
upon them, and their capital was held by our 
troops. But it.is better, far better, that this con- 
nexion should be the work of peace, and result 
entirely from the sound convictions of all con- 
cerned that the policy is wise and beneficial. The 
day will come, however, and that speedily, when 
the Halls of Montezuma, the Tomb at Mount 
Vernon and the ashes of Bunker Hill will repose 
beneath the gis of a common country, and the 
devotece to thase shrines bow beneath the shadew 
of a common flag—the stars and stripes. 





STRANGE, I¥ TRUE. 

The following story is going the rounds of the 
papers without comment. Dr. A. C. Stiles, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has a boy professing to pos- 
sess the faculty of locating and prescribing for 
the ills which flesh is heir to by clairvoyance. 
Mr. William Clarke, of Westville, had an ox 
which appeared to be ailing, and cut off a lock 
of the animal’s hair under the chin, which hair 
so nearly resembled that of the lmman head as 
not to be distinguishable from it by any ordinary 
observation. The hair was sent by letter to the 
boy at Bridgeport, and a prescription requested. 
The boy advised Mr. Clark to kill his ox, as it 
would not be able to work much more on ac- 
count of a blow across the back which had injured 
the kidney and spine. The ox was killed, and 
the kidney and spine found as described by the 
boy. 





atten tsa 
Tue Pavper’s Deata.—A pauper nearly 
eighty years of age, was found in an alley in 
New York a few days since in a state of insen- 
sibility. He had hold with one hand of one end 
of a hard crust of bread, and the other end firmly 
clutched between his teeth. He died a few 
minutes after he was found, holding firmly the 
crust. ‘The deceased has been a pauper upwards 
of twenty years, and has been known only by 
the name of “Centre Market Joe.” 





Errect OF Low Prices.—Recently the Van- 
derbilt left New York for Havre with 309 pas- 
sengers, when the Atlantic had only 20 engaged, 
owing to the former having greatly reduced her 
prices. Low prices from trans-Atlantic passen- 
gers would greatiy advance the interests of the 
steamship lines. 

Marrimony.—Beaumarchais said that mar- 
riage was the most ridiculous of serious things ; 
Sophie Arnoult compared it to staie cider, and 
George Sand called it an “institution without 
sense and reason.” Beaumarchias was wrong 
of course, George Sand had a sad experience, 
and Sophie Arnoult was a coguinne. But French 
people never understand the philosophy of 
marriage. 





ete ara a8 = Eth nonce Se 
Bax Bitis.—In answer to frequent inquiries, 
we would say that bank bills which are current 
in the place where a subscriber resides, will al- 
ways be received at this office at par value to 
pay subscriptions. 
eee 

Op sur Goop.— It’s aisy enough,” said 
Pat, “to build a chimftey—you howld one brick 
up and put another under.” A good many 
people undertake to build fortunes on this equit- 
able principle. 





Work To po.—The highway commissioners 
are respectfully informed that the “ path of-recti 
tude” sadly needs repairing, though there is so 
little travel over it. 

EE a ee 
A Memento.—A haunch of venison reminds 
us of a deceased friend—because it is the deer 





departed. 
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AN OLD VETERAN. 

Captain Ezekiel Darling, keeper of the Mar- 
blehead Lighthouse, is a man who has passed 
through a most remarkable series of vicissitudes 
during his life. He is now nearly seventy years 
of age, and has served his country on board 
United States armed ships in three wars He is 
a man of small stature, but of a wiry and well- 
knit frame, showing that when in his prime he 
must have been capable of greatendurance. He 
was born in Duxbury, and entered upon a sea- 
man’s life at the tender age of eight or nine 
years. After a voyage or two in the merchant 
service, he shipped in the frigate Constitution, 
“Qld Ironsides,” during the naval war with 
France, when she was commanded successively 
by Commodores Nicholson and Talbot. Again 
he served with Commodore Preble in the several 
bombardments and attacks upon Tripoli in 1804. 
A third time, in the war of 1812-15, he was 
found in the service of his country battling 
against the British, first in the Constitution, once 
more with Commodore Bainbridge, then in the 
President during two cruises with Commodores 
Rodgers and Decatur, then transferred to the 
new Guerriere, and finally, in the private armed 
schooner Brutus, of fifteen guns, with Captain 
Austin. Bainbridge, Hull, Decatur, Morris, 
Downes, Morgan, Austin and other heroes wil- 
lingly bore testimony to his valor and usefulness, 
and he is proud, as he has a right to be, of such 
certificates of merit. He was the chief gunner 
of the Constitution when she took the Java, and 
made such a perfect wreck of that gallant ship 
that the captors were compelled to burn her. 
Captain Darling has been for twenty-two years 
past lighthouse keeper at Marblehead, Mass. In 
the duty appertaining to this position he has often 
distinguished himself. He once rescued some 
shipwrecked mariners from the Devil’s Back, 
and in the spring of 1843 took charge of a dory 
with four gallant Marblehead men, put off in a 
tremendous sea, and brought ashore the officers 
and crew of the brig John Hancock, which was 
dashed to pieces on Tinker’s Island in a violent 
easterly storm, when the snow drifted from eight 
to ten feet deep. For this act he received a medal 
from the Humane Society. There are few men 
among us who can show a fairer record of 
gallant deeds than Captain Darling. 





A TRIBUTE TO HERNDON. 

While the women of this country are exerting 
themselves, praiseworthily, in behalf of the fam-: 
ily of the gallant but unfortunate captain of the 
Central America, showing their appreciation of 
his tender and manly care of his female passen- 
gers in the hour of peril, it is gratifying to know 
that his conduct has excited the generous admi- 
ration of the English press. The Liverpool Post 
furnishes the following tribute to his memory: 
“When the heart swells with pride at the recital 
of deeds of heroism done by our countrymen in 
India, it is no less grateful to see equally high 
qualities manifested by our kindred men beyond 
the Atlantic. The wreck of the Central America, 
fatal and painful as it was, p i of 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Now is the time to form Clubs!! 
SUBSCRIBE EARLY!! 


We have made arrangements to produce in 
the coming year, the best volume of the Flag of 
our Union which we have yet published. It is 
now twelve years since we commenced this 
favorite journal, and at no time have we had so 
large a subscription list, or so heavy an edition 
as at this moment. This success is the result of 
no spasmodic effort, but arises from a steady, 
unflagging purpose to present to the public a 
truly valuable journal, beautifully printed upon 
the finest material, and in the best style. The 
new volume will commence with one of the 
choicest original nautical stories we have ever 
published, entitled : 


THE SCARLET FLAG: 
THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


‘The most popular novelette writer in the 
country, and one whose stories have found more 
weaders than those of any writer on this side of 
the Atlantic. The period of this story is that of 
the daring Buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea,whose 
marvellous doings and strange organization will 
be given with vivid truthfulness. 

The coming volume of the Flag of our Union 
will present the best array of original novelettes 
which we have ever given in one year, all finely 
illustrated by original drawings. We have 
several new and popular contributors also en- 
gaged, and have a fund of spicy and highly on- 
tertaining sketches, tales, and adventures in store 
for the coming volume. 

The present popular style of our paper will be 
continued, and we have some additional inprove- 
ments which will be introduced for the benefit 
and pleasure of our army of readers. 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year..........0e.eeee $2 00 
4 cabscribers, 6 nw cece rcccces 700 
10 . La ae SSESS +000 606600 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the 
last rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tue Frae oF our Union, and 
one copy of Ba.iovu’s Pictoriat, taken togeth- 
er, $4 per annum. 
To any person who sends us a club of jifty sub- 
scribers, with the money, we will present a com- 
plete set of Ballou’s Pictorial, in twelve bound vol- 
umes, full gilt, with illumined covers, title pages, 
and indexes, uniformly and elegantly bound, the 
wholesale price of which is $24. Here is a chance 
for any person to obtain a superbly illustrated 
library containing over ten thousand brilliant en- 
gravings, without money ! 

M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. 
Auguste Comte, whose death recently occurred 
in Paris, was at the head of a school of French 
Philosophers called the “ Positivists.” These 





composure, coolness, consideration and real he- 
roism which dignify humanity. The captain of 
the ill-fated vessel was truly a nobleman of nature. 
He died in the discharge of a duty which he 
might in part have neglected with impunity. In 
the presence of peril the women were his first 
care. The passengers and crew, resolute, de- 
termined and humane as himself, seconded him 
in everything, and even the women were ready 
to do the work of men in aiding him. Captain 
Herndon and his men behaved nobly, and their 
conduct and the conduct of the passengers speak 
irresistibly in favor of the high tone of the 
American mind. Their country ought to be 
proud of them; all Christendom will praise 
them.” 





Mareiace Specutation.—A late Shasta 
(Cal.) paper contains the following singular 
matrimonial speculation—a Mr. Brown publishes 
the following card: ‘Mr. James F. Brown, of 
Horsetown, would respectfully inform his friends 
that his marriage will take place at Spenser’s 
Hotel, on Sunday next, and that upon that 
occasion he will be most happy to see all his 
friends present. A splendid supper will be 
served in the evening, after which a dance will 
come off. The Shasta Cotillon Band is engaged 
for the occasion. Tickets $5.” 

A sHaMEruL InsinvaTIoN.—Friend Meek 
had a very good horse and a very poor one. 
When seen riding the latter it turned out that his 
better half had taken the good one. ‘“ What,” 
said a bantering bachelor, “how comes it that 
you let your wife ride the better horse?” The 
only reply was, “ Friend, when thee beest married 
thee’lt know.” 





Smart Boy.—A young man, in teaching 
mutes, and explaining by signs the use of the par- 
ticle “dis,” requested one of them to write on the 
blackboard a sentence showing his knowledge of 
the sense of the prefix. A bright little one im- 
mediately stepped forward and wrote: “ Boys 
love to play, but girls to display.” 

ArpaLiinc.—The New York Evening Post 
says: “ An eminent lawyer, who has given much 
attention to the subject of the police of the city, 
estimates the number of dead bodies taken an- 
nually from the waters surrounding New York 
to be four hundred.” 








Fast Man.—One of the partners in a promi- 
nent Philadelphia firm that lately suspended, 
kept two carriages, five light riding wagons, four 
fast horses, two dogs, two coachman, and five 
servant girls. It is no wonder that such men fail. 
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Grare Cutture.—Grapes are becoming quite 
an article of culture in Illinois. It is estimated 
that citizens of Munroe County will market 
150,000 gallons of wine, which at present rates, 
will amount to $200,000. 





PouiTE TO THE Last.—On his deathbed, a dis- 
tinguished humorist requested that no one might 
be invited to his funeral. ‘‘ Because,’’ sighed the 


g have invented a new and most inge- 
nious calendar which they use among themselves. 
Each year in this curious calendar consists of 
thirteen months, and each month twenty-eight 
days. The months are named Moses, Homer, 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Caesar, St. Paul, Charle- 
magne, Dante, Guttenberg, Shakspeare, Des- 
cartes, Frederick (the Great), and Bichat. Each 
day has likewise the name of a great man, the 
twenty-eighth of any month being selected from 
that department of the Biographical Dictionary 
which its namesake illustrates. The Sundays, by 
a sort of favoritism, are christened after the four 
greatest celebrities of the same class; as for 
example, the four Sundays of the tenth month, 
or Shakspeare, who dog the honors for the 
modern drama, are named Calderon, Corneille, 
Moliere, and Mozart. So there is nota single 
day of the year that has not its own appropriate 
name, and some of them very distinguished 
ones. The “Positive” yoar commenced Janu- 
ary1,1789. - 





State AGRICULTURAL Farr.—The State ag- 
ricultural fair in Boston is among the things that 
were, but dwell in pleasant memory. It was a 
great show ; the cattle fine, the products rich and 
varied, and the horses well worth looking at. 
Col. Marshall P. Wilder managed it with most 
excellent tact and liberality. It was fanny to 
hear cows lowing, and sheep bleating, and swine 
grunting, and horses uttering their clarion chal- 
lenges among the steeples and five story houses 
of Boston Neck. It brought up reminiscences of 
the time when the Rev. Mr. Blackstone used to 
farm it in this “ ilk.” 





Tas Nationat GALLtery.—The director of 
the National Gallery, London, has a salary of 
£1000 a year. He holds his appointment for 
five years, but is reeligible. The “travelling 
agent” of the National Gallery has a salary of 
£300, and is allowed travelling and personal ex- 
penses ona liberal scale. Think, for instance, of 
paying $5000 a year to the director or overseer 
of the Boston Atheneum. 





Don’t RuymMe.—A poetess down east said, 
“ Shakspeare wasn’t no poet because his plays 
wont rhyme.”” No more wont Milton’s great 
epic, ma’am, and yet critics consider that “ some 
pumpkins” for a “‘ pome.” 





A ConsoLation.—People who die penniless 
have this fact to console them—that their children 
always inherit their property. With rich people 
the case is different, the most of their effects going 
to the executors. 





MARRIED aT Last.—Miss Catherine Hayes, 
the singer, has married her former agent, Mr. 
Bushnell, so both nightingales are caged now, the 
Swedish and the Irish. 





A MERE TRIFLE.—A thief being caught rob- 
bing a bank, when asked what he was doing, 
answered, “‘ Only taking notes.” 





Larce Avuprences.—Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 





dying wag, “ it is a civility Ican never repay.” 


EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 

One of the first conditions to a perfect home is 
marriage. What is home without a wife ? 
Mario has been engaged to sing at the Italian 
Opera at Paris for $3000 a month. 
If you are only brave enough to appear poor, 
you disarm poverty of half its sting. 
Col. Benton has recovered sufficiently to be 
able to ride his favorite black horse. 
The ancients had three kinds of kisses—the 
kiss of friends, of veneration, and of lovers. 
An Italian Opera Company will succeed the 
Ronzani Ballet Troupe at the Boston Theatre. 
A bachelor thinks matrimony like a bird-cage 
—“ outs” for getting in, “ins” for getting out. 
The N. Y. Courier says Charlotte Cushman 
has no genius. The world thinks otherwise. 
Foreign goods worth $35,000,000 were lately 
in the bonded warehouses of New York. 
Steam ploughing machines have been exhibited 
at agricultural meetings in England with success. 
D'Israeli says predominant opinions are gen- 
erally those of the generation fast vanishing. 
A gallery of paintings illustrating the Crimean 
War is to be established at Versailles, France. 
Dr. Wm. Boyle, of Middletown, Ct., lately 
committed suicide with a razor—he was insane. 
Dickens lets in too much light on his pictures 
of life and men, Thackeray admits too little. 
The Mormons manufacture arms, but have no 
powder mills. What will they do for ammunition ? 
The “ Country Gentleman ” is one of the best 
agricultural papers in the United States. 
Rev. Orville Dewey is to be pastor of the New 
South Church, late Dr. Young’s, in Boston. 
A poor wife “dears” and “my loves” her 
husband without sewing on his shirt buttons. 
There were exported from the United States 
last year $1,050,967 worth of boots and shoes. 
It is a duty to sleep enough, and he who can- 
not may as well stop business. 
An Eastern poet says the glances of his mis- 
tress would ripen peaches on a garden wall. 
The earnings of Sing Sing Prison last year fell 
short of its expenses $15,000. 
The contrast between fine clothes and an igno- 
rant wearer should humiliate the vain. 

To be respected we must avoid doing what we 
cond in the conduct of others. 

Sydney Smith said, every man thinks he can 
drive a gig, be a farmer or an editor. 








THE BUTCHERS OF CAWNPORE, 

Who can read the tale of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Sepoy mutineers in India without 
the blood boiling within his veins? Had a 
single spark of true manliness animated the men 
who are now in arms against the British in the 
East, had they warred only with men, we might 
have calmly sought reasons for their actions, we 
might have accorded them that meed of praise 
which gallantry in any cause excites. But when 
we hear of their butchering helpless women and 
children in cold blood, beings that could never 
have injured them, we look on them with loath- 
ing, and wonder no longer’ at the wild cry of 
vengeance raised by our English brothers, and 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘The Mormon’s Daughter: or,“Camp Life across the 
Prairies,”’ a true story of our own remarkable times, by 
M. A. Avery. One of the most thrillingly interesting 
stories we have publifhed for a long time. 

“ vement,’’ verses by James Frank Frrrs. 

‘* Blanche Dumayne: or, Christmas at Home,”’ a story 
by Mrs. Mary Marnarp. 
“The Fairy’s Purse,” a tale by Nap ANDERTON. 
** Sister Constance,” a reminiscence of the Planters’ 
Hotel, New Orleans, by Mrs. J. D. Batpwi. 
**Welcome Home,’’ verses by J. Botincsroxe Rey- 
NOLDS. 
** Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Representation of the Capitol, in Montgomery, Ala. 
Pictures of Hawaiian Life, showing, first, a group of 
Hawaiian Girls dancing ; second, a Hawaiian Belle; third, 
a Sandwich Island Chieftain reclining in his hut; fourth 
a Sandwich Island Feast; fifth, a Place of Sacrifice, and 
last, a War Canoe. 

A large whole page illustration, depicting a Procession 
of the Grand Mogul of Delhi, the Chief of the Indian 
Revolt. 

A beautiful whole page picture illustrating the Lake 
D’Enghein, in the environs of Paris, France. 

Portrait of see ine Hligh Btrest Coa D. D , the much 
esteemed pastor of the h Street Congregational Church, 
Portland, Maine. 

Representation of the Emperor Louis Napoleon visiting 
the comp at Chalons, France. 

A series of i] ill ti fe in R i 


Quill and Scissors. 


An attack of apoplexy lately terminated the 
existence of M. Dupuis, director of the Calais 
theatre. He had ney returned to that place from 
Paris, where he had recruited his company for 
the winter season, and was conversing cheerfully 
after dinner with his wife, when all of a sudden 
he exclaimed—*“ What is this I feel *”’ and sank 
to the ground. Medical assistance was callod in, 
but death had been instantaneous. 

An officer who recently returned from Sing 
Sing states that Huntington, the forger, is keep- 
ing the books for the contractor of the cabinet- 
shop, and is growing fat. He professed to be 
contented to serve out his term, but names sev- 
eral New York politicians who deserve, he thinks, 
the State Prison as much as he did. 

A man named John Fee, living near Bullock’s 
Creek, S. C., in a fit of anger, shot his horse and 
some cattle and hogs, and the next day set fire 
to his house, which he had previously locked. 

— three motherless children, aged from five to 
fourteen years, are supposed to have perished §n 
the flames. He was arrested. 

The handsome statue in white marble of the 
Empress Josephine, which was exhibited daring 
the last summer in the grand nave of the Palace 
of Industry, Paris, has been removed to Havre 


he 
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Eastern Europe, showing a group of Female Daco-Ko- 
mans; a picture of ancient Jazyges, the Castle of Arva; 
and a sketch of low life in Roumania. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


0G™ One copy of the Fra, and one copy of the Pioro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 


oan of 100 Austrian officers have offered 
to take service in the English army in India. 

A life-boat, which cost more than £500 has 
been presented by Miss Burdett Coutts to the 
town of Margate. 

A late Vienna (Austria) paper states that 
scarcely a day elapsed that some bankrupt specu- 
lator did not commit suicide in that city. 

The French Eastern Railway and the Baden 
Company have agreed, it is said, to connect their 
lines by an iron bridge across the Rhine. 
Mehemed Vasif Pacha, the Turkish commander 
at Kars during the siege, has now the direction 
of the Turkish artillery. 

The financial — in Constantinople is 
severe. The Turkish army in Asia has received 
no pay for twenty months. 

The health of the king of Prussia has been 
rapidly growing worse, and fears are entertained 
for his life. All the members of the royal family 
were assembled at Potsdam. 

The French emperor has ordered a special gal- 
lery to be set apart in the Palace of Versailles 
for the exhibition of pictures representing scenes 
in the Eastern war. 

Count de Buol is about to proceed to the baths 
of Carlsbad for his health, his malady being 
an affection of the liver. During his absence 
Baron de Werner will fill the count’s place at 
Vienna. 

A widow named Pichon, of St. Etienne, died 
in that town a short time since, aged 107. She 
never used spectacles, and two days before her 
death was so well that she mended her stockings 
and took a walk in the garden. 





Prussia and the Princess Royal of England into 

Berlin after their nuptials, is tixed for February 

23. Great preparations are making for imposing 
ies on the i 





even our English sisters. When Nena Sahib 
found that Gen. Havelock must assuredly wrest 
Cawnpore from his grasp, he assembled the 
women and children, his prisoners, in the court 
yard of the fortress and mutilated and murdered 
every one of them. The most touching memo- 
rial of the butchery was a scrap of paper in a 
girl’s handwriting, found in the bloody arena. 
It ran as follows: “Mamma died, July 12. 
Alice died, July 9. George died, June 27. 
Entered the barracks, May 21 Cavalry left, 
June 5. First shot fired, June 6. Uncle Willy 
died, June 18. Aunt Lilly, June 17. Left bar- 
racks, June 27. Made prisoners as soon as we 
were at the river.” Nothing more than that little 
record is wanting to wring from the lips of every 
man and woman of English blood the fierce cry 
of “ Death to the Sepoys !”” 

Aw Expert Dentist.—A German dentist 
(Herr Stumpf) winds up a programme of his ex- 
traordinary merits by the following boastful 
recommendation: ‘‘P. S.—Gentlemen, profes- 
sors, students, and others, need not be under any 
needless alarm that it is at all necessary for them, 
during the dental operation, to put aside their 
beloved pipes. On the contrary, they may con- 
tinue smokin g with the most blissful impunity, 
and they will only find that, between two whiffs 
of tobacco, their tooth has quietly gone !” 





A persona AppLication.—The New York 
Post says that a worthy clergyman in that city, 
following the practice of his ministerial brethren, 
recently preached a very earnest discourse on the 
hard times, enforcing the duty of retrenchment 
and economy. Immediately after church the 
congregation took him at his word by holding a 
meeting, at which his salary was cut down from 
$1000 to $600. 





Hicu Time tro stupy Poxirics. — Bona- 
parte once at a party placed himself directly be- 
fore a witty and beautiful lady, and said abruptly, 
“Madame, I don’t like that women should med- 
dle with politics.” ‘You are perfectly right, 
general,” she replied, ‘‘ but in a country where 
women are beheaded, it is natural they should 
desire to know the reason.” 





PoticE ReGuLation.—Ladies are requested 
to keep in a single line on either side of the streets, 
walking in succession one after the other, in order 
that there may be a possibility of passing them 
without the danger of being entangled in their 
clothes. 


+ woe + 





Srreapine Himserr.— A gentleman jour- 
neying with his family from Lenox to Boston, 
recently, hired an entire car on the Western 
Railroad, at an expense of $50. 





Capito. oF Iowa.—The capitol of Iowa has 
been finally fixed at Des Moines, by proclama- 
tion of the governor. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Love is like a fire in the will, and like a flame 
in the understanding. 

We often pardon those who weary us, but we 
cannot pardon those whom. we weary. 

It is not so dangerous to do evil to the majority 
of men, as to do them too much good 

Every man magnifies the injuries he has re- 
ceived, and lessens those he has inflicted. 

A man whois proud of small things shows that 
small things are great to him. : 

What often prevents our abandoning ourselves 
to a single vice, is our having more than one. 

Never ridicule sacred things, or what others 
esteem such, however absurd they may appear. 

The Lord is the light that illuminates the un- 
derstandings of angels and men. 

Wherever the sentiment of right comes in, it 
takes precedence of everything else. 

The friend whom you buy with presents will be 
bought from you by him who bids higher. 

Some reproaches are a commendation and 
some praises a detraction, according to the authors 
of them. 

A refined and certain taste consists in a quick 
feeling of beauty amidst defects, and defects 
amidst beauties. 

Learn to say ‘‘ No ” with decision, “‘ Yes ”’ with 
caution whenever it implies a promise, for once 
given, it is a bond inviolable. 

The only equitable manner there can be, of 
judging the character of a man, is to examine if 
there are no personal calculations in his conduct ; 
if there are not, we may blame his manner of 
judging, but we are no less bound to esteem him. 


Soker's Wudget. 


Love, the plague, and the smallpox are often 
communicated by the clothing. 

The tobacco-chewer has been likened to a 
goose in a Dutch oven—always on the spit. 

The following words, if spelt backwards or 
forwards are the same: “ Name no one man.” 

Why should we naturally conclude that Adam 
and Eve gambled? Because they lost a Pair- 
o’-dice. 

A contemporary of ours protests most earnestly 
that he is always as good as his word. That may 
be, for his word is good—for nothing. 

If you want an ignoramus to respect you, 
“dress to death,” and wear watch seals about 
the size of a brickbat. 

Always do as the sun does, look at the bright 
side of everything ; it is just as cheap, and three 
times as good for digestion. 

“Did you say that my brother Jim didn’t 
know as much as Smith’s yellow dog?” “No, ] 
said Smith’s yellow dog knew more than your 
brother Jim !” 

Dick. Joe, were I to win a beefsteak (such as 
now grows) upon a bet that I could name the 
“author of Canterbury Tales,” what could I do 
with the prize?—Joe. Chaw, sir. 

First Citizen. Did you make your deposits in 
the Farmer’s and Citizen’s Bank *—Second Cit 
izen. Yes, but I had the good fortune to draw 
out all my balance the day before the failure of 
that institution and deposited the same night in 
the Faro Bank! 

Whether or no saltpetre will explode is, we 
believe, still a disputed point, but that flour will 
do so was proved by an experiment made re- 














Goop News.—The last volume of Humboldt’s 





sometimes preaches to 24,000 people in London. 


press. 


“ Cosmos” will soon be issued from the German y and when thrown on a 
| powder.” 


cently at Alexandria, Va. The Gazette says, 
“ The flour was perfectly dry—not kiln dried— 
ame exploded like 


for ship to Martinique, the birthplace of the 
empress, where it is to be erected. 

There is a family of colored people, in the city 
of Philadelphia, in which live four children, re- 
joicing in the following cognomens: Henrietta 
Ophelia Virginia Tumpkins, Horace Walpole 
Tumpkins, Ferdinand George Washington 
Tumpkins, and Seraphina Elizabeth Tumpkins. 

A journal of Agen (Lot-et-Garone) accords an 
extraordinary death from lightning. During a 
storm at Isanchou-le-Hant, near that plaee, the 
electric fluid entered the mouth of the Abbe Le- 
barre, the cure, and went out by the spinal 
marrow! 

The Pacific Sentinel says that an Indian 
named Pedro died at Santa Cruz on the 7th of 
September, aged 130 years. In 1784, when the 
mission there was founded, Pedro was an old 
man, as is known to many people now residing 
at Santa Cruz. 

The Bilboa journals state that there is now 
living ia the neighborhood ef Durango a laborer 
who has attained the age of 110 years, but who 
still retains all his faculties, works in the fields, 
and makes tolerably long excursions on foot 

German and Italian emigration is said to be on 
the increase. During the past nine months of 
the present year 23,358 emigrants have embarked 
atthe port of Havre alone, being an increase of 
7000 above the previous year. 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,” is an old proverb, and it is verified in the 
case of Col. Colt, who, since the India insurrec- 
tion, is unable to supply the demand for pistols. 


Prince Gortschakoff is said to have addressed 
a confidential circular, of an extremely pacific 
character, relating to the Stuttgardt interview, to 
the Russian ministers at foreign courts. 

Five hundred loaves of bread are to be dis- 
tributed from the rear of a store in Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, every Wednesday and Saturday 
morning, during the coming winter. 

It is said the issue of the London Times each 
morning makes a pile of paper fifty feet high. 





The solemn entry of Prince Frederick of | 


Every four days it would make a column as high 
| as the London Monument. 
| The last appraisement of the famous McDon- 
| ough estate, in New Orleans, shows a total valu- 
, ation of $1,930,098. The expenses last year 
! were nearly $40,000. 
| Mr. Anderson, the Wizard of the North, says 
| that during the last twenty years he has paid 
| £25,000 for advertising, £13,000 for bill-printing, 
and £4500 for bill-posting. 
| Some thieves recently stole from the Cemetery 
: of Mont Parnasse, Paris, a figure of the Virgin 
' in bronze, making the railing of a tombstone 
serve as & ladder. 

A new law of Mississippi against passing any 
bank bills of a less denomination than $5, went 
into operation on the 1st of November. 

Mr. Levi Routwell, of Leverett, raised an ap- 
ple this year which measured exactly one foot in 
circumference. 

Mr. Mortimor Thomson, alias ‘“ Doesticks,”” 
has seceded from bachelordom and become a 
happy man. 

‘The Duke of Cambridge has directed that in 
future every soldier is to wear the moustache. 

Most of the pearls in the world, and all the 
best, are taken up from beds near Ceylon. 

Isabel is a Spanish name. but is correctly rene 
dered into English by that of Elizabeth. 

There are very few marine animals which can 
live in fresh water. 





alarriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Horace H. Cool- 
idge to Miss Eunice Maria W: \e 
y Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Winslow B. Morton to Miss 

Georgiana H. Guild. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. William M. Robbins to Miss 
Harriet Miranda Ware. 

ly Kev Mr. Stone, Seth Loring Sprague, M.D., to Miss 

Carrie Horton Foster. 

By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Louis Camille Lynch to Miss 
Louiea Frances Foster. 

By Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Sanborn G. Simonds to Miss 
| Nancy J. Abrams 

By Kev. Mr. Kiog, Joseph Fenno, Esq. to Miss Mary EB. 
Tower, of Lincoluville, Me. 

At Charlestown. by Rev Mr. Lambert, Robert Forman, 
Esq. of Haiifax, N.S., to Miss Louisa Tremain. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr Means, Mr. Eugene H. 
Sampson, of Boston, to Miss Martha Gilbert. 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. John C. Blaisdell 
to Miss Rebecca C. Becket 

At Lyun, by Kev. Mr. Keding, Mr. Charles E. York to 
Miss Deborah Ann Smith 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Lorenzo A. Smith to 
Miss Lucy A. Symonds. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Edson, Mr. John Whitton te 
Miss Eliza Hayes. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Timlow, Mr. Frederick 
K. Piper, of Boston, to Miss Frances E iy “3 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Henry A. An- 
drews to Miss Susan 8. Warren, both of Raynham. 

At Providence, KR. I, by Rt Rev. Bishop Clark, Mr 
William Beale, Jr., of Boston, to Miss Sophie B. uran. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William Miller, 67; Mr. Andrew W. 
Sellon, 54; Widow Sophia Deanie cag AagF Mrs Abigail 
Duchesne, 81; Mrs. Hannah E. Jane, 21; Widow Nancy 
Copeland, 82; Mr. William M. Johns, 40; Mr. Abraham 
B. Perkins, 66; Mrs. Abigail Robbins, 78; Capt. Benja- 














Barnard, of Boston, 37 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Elizabeth Carleton Howe 

At Dorchester, Widow Kachel Worthington, 68 

At West Roxbury, Mr. Edward P. W. Kety, 61 

At Brookline, Mrs. Kiizabeth T. Barnes, 53 

At Malden, Miss Josephine 8. Perkins, 22 

At Medford, Mr. Edward H. Greenleaf, 34; Mrs. Mary 
B. Blanchard, 29 

At Neponset, Mrs. Emily R. Atwood, 23 

At Salem, Mrs. Naucy Stetson, 67; Mrs. Zervia, widow 
of the late Rev. Samuel Worcester, D.D , 79; Capt. Sam- 
uel Dudley Tucker, 76 

At Beverly, Mr. James Morse, ); Mr. William Millett; 
Mr. John Bell, 62 

At Lyon, Mrs. Elizabeth A 3; Mr. tee 
Lewis, 23; Miss Mary Cartin, ne _— 

At Eesex, Mr. James Andrews. 95 

At Gloucester, Miss Phebe 8. Morgan, 2) 

At Newburyport, Miss Hattie Ellen Remick, 14, Mr 
| John Goodwin, 54. 

At Salisbury, John Q. Evans, Eeq., 28 

| At Pall River, Capt. Barnabas W. Bid of Dennis 
At Deerfield, Mrs. Experience Mather. 7! 
At Kaston, Capt. lesac Lothrop, 2 
At Northampton, Mrs. Lois Adams, 9) 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO THE DEPARTED ONE. 


Can it be that o'er the tomb 

Twice have summer roses bloomed, 

Twice the sweet and vernal showers 
Bathed the spring -time’s buds and flowers, 
Twice sad autumn winds have sighed, 
Dearest friend, since thou hast died? 


Back upon the stream of time, 

Where bright hope’s soft, sweet Dells chime, 
Fancy’s flowerets fill the air 

With their fragrance rich and rare; 

Swiftly fled life's rose-tinged hours, 

While we played in childhood's bowers ; 
Wandered on ’neath youth's fair sky, 
Dreamed bright dreams, nor thought to die; 
Yet time whispers, ‘* twas to-day 

Nellie passed from earth away.” 


As the soft stars fade from sight, 
At the dawn of morning light, 

Or the crimson skies of even 

Fade away, so thou to heaven 
Calmly passed death's Jordan o'er, 
Anchored at the Elysian shore. 


And methinks I see thee now, 
Crown of glory on thy brow, 
Away upon the “hills of light,” 
With thy sister-spirit bright, 
Golden lyre within thy hand, 
Chanting with the angel band, 
Sweet celestial heavenly lays, 
Anthems to the Saviour's praise. 


When I think of thy sweet rest, 
How thou art supremely blest, 

Not a tear-drop can I shed, 

Though they tell me thou art dead! 
When I think of one sad heart, 
Pierced afresh with sorrow’s dart, 
Fast the glittering tear-drops flow, 
For a widowed mother's woe. 


For I know all sad and Jone, 
Mourns she for her treasures gone, 
(Links of love all rudely riven, 

To be clasped anew in heaven). 
Now deep waves of sorrow roll 

O’er her stricken, anguished soul. 


Mourning mother! weep no more; 

When thine earthly life is o'er, 

Thou shalt find thy cherished flowers 
Blooming in immortal bowers; . 
Sister spirits e’en now wait 

To welcome thee at heaven’s gate; 

Where no dark clouds dim the sky, 

Where the lovely never die ; 

And when thou hast passed death’s river, 
Thou shalt dwell with them forever! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A PICTURE FOR HUSBANDS. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 








Evip8nTLy, one of the male sex was expected 
in Mrs. Barber’s cosy sitting-room. A comfort- 
able arm-chair, dressing-gown and slippers, the 
tea-table, with its acceptable appointments of 
shining ware, snowy napkins, light bread, yellow 
butter and delicate cake, showed conclusively 
that they waited somebody’s coming. A con- 
templated absence of three days had lengthened 
into a week, bringing neither Mr. Barber nor a 
letter from Mr. Barber ; consequently Mrs. Bar- 
ber looked slightly anxious, kept a close watch 
on the clock, peered out of the window into the 
gathering darkness very often, listened until she 
imagined all sorts of sounds, and made herself 
quite miserable by thinking that some horrible 
accident had befallen the object of her solicitude. 
Then smiling at her cowardice and nervousness, 
she drew the curtains closer, lighted the small 
astral lamp on the mantel, and sat down to watch 
the blue flame flicker around the glowing coal. 

“Good evening, Sue! Why, you look as 
startled as though I was a ghost, instead of the 
best friend you have in the world! Pray, hasn’t 
that husband of yours come home yet? No? 
Then take my advice, and don’t brush his coat 
ner kiss him again for two months. Serve him 
right for leaving you alone a whole week.” 

The speaker, Elsie Hunt, a lively, dark-eyed 
Woman, tripped into the room. 

“ I know you didn’t expect me,” she chattered 
on, in the midst of Mrs. Barber’s words of wel- 
come; “butI thought I would just run in and 
show you my presents, and see if you weren’t 
almost frightened to death staying alone in this 
great house.” 

“T guess not, Elsie. Don’t I look in good 
bodily and mental condition?” returned Mrs, 
Barber, trying to smile cheerfully. 

“T must admit that I never saw fewer signs of 
fright in my life; but I’m sure that if my hus- 
band should go away and be gone a week, with- 
out giving me proper notice of his intentions, I 
would certainly run away, or fill the house with 
company.” 

“‘ My dear friend, you haven’t been married a 
year,” said Mrs. Barber, with something like a 
sigh. 

“ Heigh ho! I’m not going to borrow trouble 
yet awhile, I’m sure,” returned Mrs. Hunt, seat- 
ing herself on an ottoman ‘Look here! See 
what Fred brought me from the city to-night; 
this pretty dress-pattern, and the most beautiful 
annual of the season. Isn’t he a thoughtful 
husband ?” 

“They are very handsome, Elsie, and you 
cannot too highly prize the affection that prompts 
these tokens of remembrance. We value gifts 
only as we appreciate the givers.” 

Lively Mrs. Hunt looked serious, and gazed 
into the fire in silence for a moment. Steps 
were heard outside, then in the hall. Mrs. Bar- 
ber hurried to open the inner door. 

“Good evening, Sue; how do you do, Mrs. 
Hunt ?”’was Mr. Barber’s salutation,as he entered. 

He didn’t shake hands with his wife, or kiss 
her. Why should he? Hadn’t he been married 
seven years? It seemed entirely uncalled for— 
though, by the way, he never needed a hint to 
perform that delicate operation on lips out of the 
family, when he could get a good opportunity, 

“O John, I’m so glad you’ve come !’”’ she ex- 
claimed, not heeding this matter-of-fact g ig. 





“ Well, I don’t know how one can help it, un- 
der certain circumstances,” pursued impulsive 
Mrs. Hunt. “If I should be left alone so long, 
I should fret myself into a fever.” 

“ Which would be simply babyish—begging 
your pardon, my fair neighbor.’ 

Mrs. Hunt shrugged her round shoulders, by 
way of answer. 

While this colloquy was going on, Mr. Barber 
was getting out of his coat into his dressing- 
gown—but not unassisted. His wife untied his 
mufiler, received his hat, helped off one thickness 
of broadcloth and then another, held his wrap- 
per in a convenient position for him to poke his 
arms into, transported two muddy boots into the 
kitchen, placed the slippers just under his feet, 
and wheeled the arm-chair into the warmest 
corner. 

Elsie Hunt noted all these little attentions, and 
waited patiently for some acknowledgment of 
them. But she waited in vain; Mr. Barber 
manifestly regarded them as matters of course, 
neither by word or look indicating that he was 
particularly obliged to anybody. Mrs. Hunt 
bade her friend good night, observed to the occu- 
pant of the arm-chair that she hoped he would 
succeed in making himself comfortable (which 
remark, however, savored of the sarcastic), and 
went home to tell what a bear that Barber was, 
and what aslave Sue made of herself. 

“My dear, you shouldn’t expect so much of 
us poor, guileless men. I dare say, now, that 
Mrs. Barber did nothing more than her duty,” 
good-humoredly returned Mrs. Hunt’s stronger 
half, when his wife had given vent to her indig- 
nation in unqualified terms. 

“Perhaps not; but then one likes, 








tobacco. Perhaps, at this particular time, Mr. 
Barber did not intend to be impolite; if he did, 
a good deal of hal panied the 
action. The wife coughed and moved back a 
little. 

“ Did you see father and mother?” she con- 
tinued, with some hesitation. 

Yes.” 

This brief monosyllable and a column of blue 
vapor came out of Mr. Barber’s mouth together. 

“ Did they send any message to me ?”” was the 
next persevering query. 

“ Nothing in particular.” 

“Did you bring the package I sent for ?’”’ she 
resumed, trying to speak cheerfully. 

“No.” 

“Why not, John?” 

“ Because I forgot it, Mrs. Barber,” said her 
liege, in a voice that betokened entire conviction 
that he was an ill-used man. 

Disappointed, and despairing of eliciting any 
information out of her close hed husband, 
Mrs. Barber made no further effort at conversa- 
tion, but sat and meditated upon this disagree- 
able phase in his character. Were her questions 
unreasonable? Were they put when he was 
cold, or wet, orhungry, or otherwise unfavorably 
situated? A ienti egative followed 
these mental queries. 

Mr. Barber was not particularly unamiable or 
ill disposed. He was simply intensely selfish, 
and this selfishness was so incorporated into his 
being, that he had no well-defined idea of how 
much petty meanness he was capable. Exacting 
in all that concerned himself, he had very loose 
and vague ideas of what was due to others, A 














ally, to get credit for doing one’s duty,” retorted 
Mrs. Hunt. “ Why, if she was a black woman, 
and he her owner and master, she could not 
serve him more faithfully than she does.” 

“Granted, Mistress Elsie! A man is better 
served by one good wife (mind—I say good), than 
by six slaves. They can’t be expected to take 
that interest in the nobler part of humanity that 
women do; we don’t expect to find a wife in a 
domestic. And then,” pursued Mr. Hunt, in the 
same bantering tone, “according to your own 
showing, Mr. Barber did not require these man- 
ifold attentions from his wife.” 

“ But he received them, nevertheless, without 
a ‘thank you!’ or a kiss, like a brate as he is! I 
wonder, Mr. Frederick, how long I should wait 
upon you in that way, without any acknowledg- 
ments? Not more than seven years, I'll war- 
rant—which is precisely the term of apprentice- 
ship that my foolish friend Susan has served to a 
hard master.” 

Mrs. Hunt punched the coal violently in the 
grate, as an escape-valve for her resentment 
against the luckless Mr. Barber. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the last-named gentleman toasted 
his feet to his satisfaction, rubbed his hands com- 
placently in the genial warmth, looked gratified 
at the picture of comfort the room presented, and 
then wheeled around to the table and commenced 
a survey of the eatables before him. 

“I don’t see any meat,” he began, querulously. 
“T always want meat when I’ve been travelling. 
My system requires it.” 

“Tam sorry that Idon’t happen to have any 
cooked, John ; but if you will wait a few ‘min- 
utes, I will broil a piece of steak for you,” re- 
plied his wife—to which proposition Mr. Barber 
acceded at once, affirming that he really did not 
think he could eat a mouthful without it, meat 
was so necessary to his constitution. 

And so his patient helpmate re-entered her 
kitchen, to find the fire low and the room uncom- 
fortably cold.. After two journeys to the wood- 
shed and a long struggle with the refractory coal 
(which very nearly refused doing duty at that 
unusual hour), the process of broiling was fin- 
ished, and Mrs. Barber, victorious over all obsta- 
cles, though flushed and tired with her efforts, 
bore the expected article of food into the pres- 
ence of her lord, who, by way of thanks for the 
favor, protested ‘‘that she had been gone long 
enough to cook a whole dinner.” 

Mrs. Barber waited upon him as assiduously 
as if he had been a prince, and, in fact, did 
everything she could do, except put the food into 
his mouth. After disposing of an unfashionable 
quantity of bread, cake, and every vestige of the 
meat, as well as three cups of tea, Mr. Barber 
wheeled about again, placed both feet on the top 
of the stove, and applied himself industriously 
to puffing smoke out of a roll of tobacco. 

Mrs, Barber had no appetite; anxiety and 
watching had taken away all desire for food. 
She wanted to know what had happened in her 
husband’s absence ; if friends had sent any mes- 
sages ; if he had brought her a souyenir of re- 
membrance—ever so trifling a gift; if his bus- 
iness transactions hat been successful; in fine, 
she wanted to hear what every woman likes (and 
every man, too)—the news. But she knew—as 
who does not?—that a hungry man is always 
cross, and had refrained from asking questions 
until the momentous business of eating had been 
accomplished, when she sat down and awaited 
any communications he might see fit to make. 

A long interval of silence succeeded. The 
clock ticked and the smoke accumulated, yet not 
a word had been spoken. Mrs. Barber looked 
wishfully at her husband. He did not like to be 
«questioned, and she knew it. But what was a 
woman to do? If he wouldn't talk voluntarily, 
wasn’t she justified in trying to coax him to be 
communicative? She made the attempt. 

“ Did you have a safe journey, John ?” 

“It would seem so. I appear in a tolerable 
state of preservation—do I not?” 

“Yes; bat did you have a pleasant time ?” 

“Tt strikes me that travelling isn’t the most 
agreeable occupation in the world; however, 
opinions differ about that,” answered Mr. Barber, 
crossing his legs more comfortably, and puffing a 





“You staid so long, I’ve been a good deal 
alarmed about you.” 

“Yes, Mr. Barber, she has been very anxious 
about you. I can testify to it,” added Mrs. Hunt. 

“Which was needless. I have told her re- 
peatedly not to feel any solicitude about me 
when Iam gone. Borrowing trouble is a useless 
expenditure of feeling,’”’ quoth Mr. Barber. 





large hfal of smoke dangerously near Mrs. 
Barber’s face. 

Now she did not like the smell of cigars ; their 
fumes nauseated her and made her head ache. 
But as the vile habit was so firmly fixed upon 
him, and he seemed to take such solid satisfaction 
in making himself unfit for the society of decent 
human beings, she never opposed him, cheerfully 
sacrificing self, daily and hourly, at the shrine of 





lated absence of two days had, for suf- 
ficient reason, lengthened into a week. Mrs. 
Barber was alone, and in view of modern cas- 
ualties, naturally solicitous for his safety; for to 
the credit of true womanhood, be it spoken, 
neither selfishness nor neglect do readily alienate 
a kind heart. Now why did not this absent hus- 
band pen a few thoughtful words to the waiting 
wife? Because, forsooth, it was too much 
trouble, and he really didn’t think the matter of 
enough consequence to spend fifteen minutes of 
time and a postage stamp upon. ‘That she 
should care to know his movements in detail or 
in general, or be desirous of hearing what Mrs. 
A. said or Mrs. B. did, or anxious to receive 
tidings from friends, or curious to listen to those 
little items that the most wise, at times, evince 
an interest in, was to him nearly incomprehensi- 
ble. A morbid curiosity, a love of tattle, he de- 
nominated it—forgetful that he had himself been 
edified in the relation of these very details. 

To be sure, Mr. Barber would have been seri- 
ously disturbed, had his wife fuiled to have had a 
good supper and a bright fire ready for him ; but 
he didn’t think it politic to swell a trifle into a 
great matter by acknowledging the same, either 
by appreciative words, or smiles. It was in the 
way of her duty—wasn’t it? and why need she 
covet reward? ‘hen, again, our model husband 
never was guilty of making his wife presents. 
To his mind, it was very like throwing money 
away. How exceedingly unromantic, too! If it 
was one’s cousin, or one’s sweetheart, it might 
do; but a gift for one’s wife was absurd! We 
know to a certainty, also, that Mr. Barber had 
not hinted to his wife, in the remotest manner, 
since the day he gave her the honor of bearing 
his name, that she was anything more to him 
than a convenient home-appendage, tolerably 
calculated to make him comfortable—a useful 
domestic-machine, which, by skilful manage- 
ment, might be able to grind out a good deal of 
drudgery. That she should aspire to be his con- 
fidant, or adviser, or equal, had never entered 
his astute head. In fact, his thoughts were so 
full of Jfr. Barber, that there was seldom a gap 
into which another personality could crowd. 

Is it a marvel, then, that Mrs. Barber’s heart 
was often sorrowful, or that the unsatisfied part 
of her nature cried out fur sympathy and the 
calm of loving kindness? Ah, no! And there 
are other wives who aspire to something more 
than enough to eat, drink, and wear! 

Before retiring, our disappointed wife inspected 
Mr. Barber’s carpet-bag. In it she found a 
quantity of soiled linen, a new cravat, an elegant 
vest-pattern, and a box of choice cigars—an in- 
ventory that more fully confirmed his pl 





forts—the other lay cold, black and defiant. 
Lucifer-matches and patience at last getting the 
mastery, Mr. Barber marched up stairs and 
proudly announced the fact. 

“T fear I shall not be able to get your break- 
fast, John, my head is so giddy,” answered Mrs. 
Barber, raising her head with an effort. 

“Now don’t go to giving up to a headache, 
Susan,” he continued, in a disappointed tone. 
“ There’s no use in giving up to sickness. Only 
think you wont be sick, and I’ll warrant you'll 
be all right in an hour or two.” 

Mrs. Barber sighed, while a sharp pain in her 
head contracted her features. At that moment 
Master Robert Barber, a small personage of five 
years, scampered into the chamber and an- 
nounced his wish to be “dressed.” His mother 
made a movement to attend to his wants, but a 
sudden faintness forced her to desist. 

“Can’t you dress him, John?” she asked, 
looking pityingly at the little shivering object in 
the night dress, 

“TI never could dress a child, there’s so much 
pinning and tying and buttoning todo. He can 
wait, I dare say.” With which remark, Mr. 
Barber went down stairs to try his luck at break- 
fast-making. 

He, like many of his sex, had an exalted idea 
of his culinary acquirements. His wife was a 
notable cook and housekeeper ; yet John Barber, 
though he liked to eat her nice pastry and 
meats, always insisted, in her presence, that his 
mother was the only woman who could roast 
beef properly and make a chicken-pie fit to eat. 

“ Getting breakfast,” quoth Mr. Barber, as he 
stirred the fire and spyead the cloth, “is a very 
simple thing; and why women need make sucl¥ 
a fuss about it, is more than I can account for. 
Let me see—yes, I'll cut the meat, and then I’ll 
fry some of the buckwheats that I see Sue has 
mixed. I'll venture to say that I can make them 
as beautiful a brown as the best French cook in 
the country.” 

Mr. Barber cut his meat, laid it upon what he 
thought was the gridiron, but which in reality 
was a flat-heater, and placed it upon a bed of 
hot coals. Precisely two minutes sufficed to 
fasten it firmly upon its iron bed, from which a 
good deal of pulling and scraping was 'y 
to raise it. A dried and burned surface re- 
warded the eyes of the cook, who went through 
with the “turning” process with exactly the 
same results. 

“Pll butter the griddle well, and there’ll be 
no mistake about the buckwheats,” pursued Mr. 
Barber, flinging the flat heater into a tub of cold 
water to quench the smoke that was filling the 
room. 

The most important event that followed this 
movement, was the instant cracking and break- 
ing of the heated iron. 

With his enthusiasm slightly cooled, he turned 
his attention to the buckwheats in embryo. Pour- 
ing a quantity of the mixture upon the griddle, 
he watched its baking with great interest. He 
didn’t like the looks of that circle of dough; it 
didn’t rise and puff up as he hoped it would. 
So he tossed it into the slop-pail and put on 
another, Alas! instead of a “ beautiful brown,” 
that buckwheat was a confirmed black, and soon 
followed its predecessor. Half a dozen more 
experiments failed as signally, and he gave up 
the attempt in disgust, concluding to make a 
breakfast off beefsteak and cold bread. He was 

just placing himself at the table, when he sud- 
denly recollected that he had no coffee, and what 
was worse, the water was cold in the pail. 

“Confound it—I forgot to fill the kettle! I 
wonder how folks contrive to remember every- 
thing!” he exclaimed, petulantly. “ Bnt I'll go 
without coffee; I can and I will!” 

Mr. Barber would have complained bitterly, 
had his wife placed before him a breakfast of 
burned, unpalatable steak, cold bread, and cold 
water for drink; now, however, he partook of 
the delicacies his skill and judgment had pro- 
vided, without a thought of his exacting de- 
mands, or an appreciatory feeling of his wife’s 
care and attentiveness to his numerous wants. 

Bat he was destined to have a lesson. Not 
thinking his wife’s illness of mych consequence, 
he left the remains of his “juicy beefsteak ” and 
dry bread upon the table, and betook himself to 








selfishness. When, after the performance of 
sundry duties, such as sifting coal, bringing 
wood from the shed, water from the pump, pota- 
toes from the cellar, etc., Mrs. Barber followed 
her companion to their. sleeping-apartment, she 
ascertained by certain significant sounds that he 
was already within the dominions of Morpheus ; 
but while she was endeavoring to make the dis- 
robing process as noiseless as possible, he opened 
his eyes to remark that “it was singular a wo- 
man couldn’t do anything without making a 
racket. Her feet were as cold as stones, more- 
over; why hadn’t she retired at a seasonable 
hour, before the fire got low and the room 
chilly?’ Sure enough, Mr. Barber! 

It was Mrs. Barber’s habit to rise early. Her 
husband’s business demanded his attention at an 
hour which obliged her to be stirring betimes, 
So the next morning our model man shook his 
wife gently, and said : 

“Sue! Sue! the clock is striking five. It is 
time to get up. You may as well be getting 
breakfast, as tossing about in the bed as you 
have been for the last half-hour.” 

“I’m afraid I’m sick, John,” feebly responded 
Mrs. Barber. “I’ve slept but little, and been 
very restless all night. I wish you’d get up and 
make the fire, and perhaps I shall feel better 
soon.” 

Mr. Barber demurred sometime, before com- 
plying with this reasonable request. ‘Making a 
fire” (especially in the winter season) was so 
much out of his sphere, that it seemed a moun- 
tain-task to contemplate. He uncovered his 
head, slowly put out one foot and then the other, 
drew them in again suddenly, and finally, with a 
prolonged shiver, made a second and more suc- 
cessful attempt of alighting upon his feet, when 
the operation of dressing was hastily performed. 

He did not gain a victory over charcoal and 
anthracite without a struggle. One burned too 
quick, and the other nut quick enough; one 
crackled and sp d,as if laughing at his ef- 








his busi On his return, at noon, he found 
everything in the kitchen as he had left it, and 
Mrs. Barber so much worse, that he really began 
to think she was seriously indisposed. Turning 
and tossing, her face flushed with fever, and 
trying to quiet little Robert, who, cold and hun- 
gry, was crying bitterly, she touched the outer 
edge of Mr. Barber’s sy:npathies sufficiently to 
induce him to go for Mrs. Hunt, who was soon 
in the chamber of her friend, with a finger on her 
pulse and a hand on her throbbing forehea !. 

“Why, Mr. Barber! how could you be so 
thoughtless as to let your wife lie here, alone, 
and suffer all this morning?” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t you see that she has a high fever, and 
must be attended to atonce? Do run for a doc- 
tor, while I see to this poor child.” 

Mr. Barber did as he was bidden, without com- 
ment. To speak the truth, his conscience pricked 
him a little for his neglect and the uncharitable, 
not to say unkind, words he had spoken in the 
morning. 

“I declare, Sue, I’m out of patience with 
your husband! He's the very essence of selfish- 
ness and self-conceit! Do you remember what a 
fuss he made, the other day, about a headache ? 
and how you made herb-tea, and bathed his 
head, and put up a stove for his accommodation, 
and brought the camphor and the hartshorn, and 
walked on tiptoe all day to avoid noise, and geve 
up going shopping with me, because you said 
‘John was too sick to be left alone?’ And here 
you are, in a high fever, and he—”’ 

“Don’t Elsie !” implored Mrs. Barber. “ John 
is thoughtless, I know ; but he doesn’t mean any 
harm, I’m sure. He isn’t used to my being 
sick, and it makes him impatient.” 

“Heartless, I should say,” rejoined Mrs. 
Hunt, in an undertone, while she busied herself 
in kind offices for her friend. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the days and 
weeks of suffering that fell to the lot of poor 
Mrs. Barber. A painfal and protracted illness, 
induced, in @ great measure, by exposure and 





over-exertion, gave Mr. Barber a deeper insight 

into the mysteries of housekeeping, the excel- 
lence of foreign help, the innumerable priv- 
ileges of motherly nurses, doting aunts and 
knowing cousins, and the immense advantage 
his household derived from the supervision of an 
Irish damsel. 

Mrs. Barber was not one of the complaining 
kind. She rarely spoke of the headache, nea- 
ralgia, or nervousness, and seldom claimed sym- 
pathy for wearied limbs or “shooting pains ;’’ 
c quently this disp ion crossed the plans 
and sorely tried the patience of her ease loving 
husband. He missed her wifely care, and the 
thousand and-one little offices prompted by a 
kind heart. Nobody waited for him, now; he 
waited for everybody. When he wished for a 
fire, he had the privilege of making it. If his 
tea proved to be cold, grambling did not warm 
it, for Peggy’s sensibilities were too callous to 
allow her tc be troubled by fault finding. When 
he failed to find his slippers and his shirts, he 
was assured that they were “layin’ round 
somewhere,” which proved true to the letter, for 
sometimes they were on the dining-table and 
sometimes in the kitchen-closet with the towels. 

“Confound that jade fora nuisance!” he ex- 
claimed, one morning, being more than usually 
annoyed at the girl’s tardiness and increasing 
familiarity of speech. “I haven’t enjoyed my- 
self a minute since Sue was taken sick. Look 
at this room! I’ll wager it hasn’t seen a brush 
or a broom these two weeks. See the cobwebs 
and the coal-dust! And as for food, what I’ve 
had to eat, a pig would refuse !” 

“Ym glad of it, Mr. Barber!” said a voice; 
and turning quickly, our luckless husband met 
the black eyes of Mrs. Hunt. 

He was a little, a very little, embarrassed. 

“Trepeat that I’m glad of it!” she added, 
with a saucy smile; “and I hope that you'll be 
uncomfortable just long enough to teach you to 
appreciate your wife. She’s been a drudge for 
you, Mr. Barber, since your marriage; always 
at your beck and call, she devoted all her time 
and thoughts to your service. And for what? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. She doesn’t get a 
return even in such small coin as kisses. When 
did you kiss your wife last, Mr. Barber?” 

The questioner looked mischievously, yet seri- 
ously, into the latter’s face. 

“When did Ikiss my wife last? What a sin- 
gular question! I cannot tell, Mrs. Hunt. Not 
since—not since—” 

“Your marriage, perhaps ?” 

“Very likely not. But then women don’t 
care about kisses after marringe. ‘They have 
something more important to think of, generally.” 

“They do care about kisses and kind words 
and pleasant smiles,” affirmed Mrs. Hunt, ener- 
getically; “and it is only a mass of selfishness 
done up in the figure of a man that will with- 
hold these simple tributes to affection.” 

“Then I’m afraid I’ve been selfish, Mrs. 
Hunt.” 

“ Intolerably so; there’s no doubt of it,” she 
added. 

“Susan has made me an excellent wife,” he 
went on to say. 

“ No doubt of that, either: though I presume 
to say you never told her so,” added his fair 
critic, taking the edge off her pointed words by 
@ manner pecaliarly her own. 

“TI never did, upon my word! Elsie—Mrs. 
Haunt, I’m atyrant, a bear, a brute, a—” - 

“ Go and tell Aer 80; it will do her more good 
than all the calomel and quinine she can take. 
And mind you, Mr. Barber,” pursued Mrs. 
Hunt, “ don’t forget to kiss her, after you have 
told her that you are a brute. She'll be sure to 
believe it, then !” 

Mrs. Hunt went home, and Mr. Barber went 
up stairs. What passed there, is not recorded ; 
but one thing is certain—Mrs. Barber’s spirits 
revived wonderfully, and as a consequence, her 
health rapidly improved. In a few weeks she 
was able to walk slowly about the house, and in 
due time returned to her place in the family, 
from which Irish Peggy and the high-minded 
nurse were soon dismissed. The rooms grad- 
ually i their d neat and cheer- 
ful look, while the extension table in the small 
sitting-room renewed its attractions three times a 
day for Mr. Barber. 

Mrs. Barber made no more fires on cold winter 
mornings; she brought no more coal from the 
cellar, or water from the well. John was no 
longer the indifferent recipient of her at lb 
but a tenderer husband, a more loving compan- 
ion, a better friend. The illness that she had 
lamented so much, promised to be a blessing in 
disguise ; for through that, and the instrumental- 
ity of kind-hearted Mrs. Hunt, she had gained 
what a true wife values most—the love and 
sympathy of her husband. 














A GOLDEN THOUGHT. 


We know not the author of the following, but 
it is one of the most beautiful productions that 
we have ever read: ‘Nature will be repo 
All things are engaged in writing their own his- 
tory. The plant and pebble go attended by 
their shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches 
on the mountain side, the river its channel in the 
soil, the animal its bones in the stratum, the fern 
and the leaf their modest epitaph in the coal. The 
falling drop makes its sepulchre in the sand or 
stone; not a footstep in the snow, or along the 
ground, but prints its characters more or less, a 
map of its march ; every act of the man inscribes 
itself on the memories of his fellows, and his 
own face. The air is full of sound, the sky of 
tokens, the ground is all memoranda and signa- 
tures, and every object is covered over with 


hints which speak to the intelligent.”—Philade- 


phia Christian Observer. 





AIR, WATER AND EXERCISE. 


Air, water and exercise—tho three greatest 
medicines known, and the best; for when em- 
ployed in moderation and in proper proportions, 
they give health to the body, vigor to the mind, 
re fa theees to the heart. They brighten the 
eye, quicken the intellect, and elevate the soul. 
In their train follow a s appetite, good di- 
gesticn, and sound sleep. he blood is purified, 
the strength is renewed, and the whole physical 
man is invigorated. They plant perennial soses 
on the cheek of beauty, add largely to the pow- 
ers of endurance in mya pel life, and give to old 
age the bodily agilit ounger years, with the 
kindliness of celidhsed Dv. Hall. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 
RY KATR KRITH. 

Tt was a gay day in Falais. All the French 
nobles were flocking to witness the signing of the 
treaty between Henry II. of England, and Wil- 
liam the Lion of Scotland ; and , the 
beauty of the kingdoms had wended its way 
thither. The sun shed its most brilliant beams 
on the court jewels and plumes, and the eyes 
that vied with them in brilliancy were lit up with 
smiles. 

William looked around him with a pleased ex- 
pression, but his gaze became fixed when it en- 
countered the fair form of La Belle Ermengarde, 
or, in other words, the far-famed Ermengarde de 
Beaumont. There were many, very many 
brighter eyes, but none so soft and sweet as her's ; 
there were more blooming cheeks, but her's wore 
tho pure hue of that child of spring—the snow- 
drop. Yet they became at once the richest dam- 
ask, when she perceived the earnest gaze of King 
William. Other eyes noticed it, too, the jealous 
ones of rival beauties, the Prince Caour de Lion's, 
and, above all, the bright, sunny orbs of a young 
page, in attendanco on William, were fixed on 
her with eager scrutiny. 

After the business which had drawn then to- 
gether was completed, the hours were beguiled 
with various sports; feats of strength and skill; 
combats of honor, love, or beauty, while the 
laugh and joke circled freely. William, and 
Prince Richard of England, one in heart and 
temper, joined in the sports with spirit, for Wil- 
liam, though yet a prisoner, was detained only till 
he should fulfil the treaty by rendering homage 
at York, which would take place ere many days 
should elapse. 

“Did you now the beautiful Ermengarde, 
Richard ?” said William, as they at length sought 
the solitude of the apartment in which the latter 
was attended by King Heary’s soldiers. 

“ We will speak of her anon,” said Richard, 
motioning the guards to leave them alone. Then 
he resumed, “I must first tell thee, ay, and swear 
it, Will, by all the saints in the calendar, that if 
ever I sit on England’s throne, I will repay all 
thou hast lost in my cause.” 

“Nay, nay, Richard. We have had enough 
of treaties, and castles, and kingdoms, for this 
day, I will rely on your generous heart ; but now, 
what think you of the lovely Ermengarde 1” 

“ Why truly she is the Norman lily, but I pre- 
fer the roses of our own kingdoms. By my 
knighthood, Will, but I think you are verily 
smitten. Your hand has set sign and seal to one 
treaty of homage, and your heart has given wit. 
ness to another. It has been whispered in my 
ear, William, that there is a sweet wild flower 
blooming in your court, and it was thought you 
might plant it in your bosom. And, further- 
more, since you came hither, I have heard that 
you have transplanted it, to bear it wherever 
you go.” 

At this moment William’s page entered. 
Richard gazed curiously at him; he seemed to 
measure with his eye the tiny foot, and to scan 
narrowly each graceful turn of the boy’s rounded 
figure ; but be his thoughts what they might, he 
gave them no utterance, but rose, and wishing 
William a good rest, took his leave. 

For a minute not a word passed. The boy 
stood a few yards from William, with a fixed and 
sorrowful look. At length the monarch held out 
his hand and said, softly, “ Isola !” 

In an instant the head was raised, the eyes 
flashed, and the mouth curved in a bright smile. 

“ Isola,” he continued, “ what would you 1” 

“ What would I, William! Bid me not so 
coolly tell you what I would, because I seek you. 

. What should I want, William, but to read love 
in your eye! ©,I had rather hear you chide 
me in words of hot anger for interrupting you 
and Prince Richard; bat do not sit with that 
pitying smile on your lips. My brain, my brain, 

William! I have been sitting in my solitude, 

and imagining you with your beauty on your 

throne.” 

“Isola,” he uttered, almost unconsciously, 
“ you know I loved you.” 

“Loved! Why should it not be love? Tell 
me, am I so changed since I became—alas! 
ales! not a wife; but what other words can my 
lips utter—not that which burns in my brain, 
and chakes in my throat. William, would that 

I, too, might say, ‘I loved you; but see.” And 

she advanced nervously to his side, then droop 

ing her head on his shoulder, took bis hand 
gently, and placed it beneath her bosom. He 
started, fur it seemed as if her heart were buret- 
ing from her side; but tears came to her relief, 
and she became calm, for she felt that his were 
mingled with them, and his arms were roand her 
as they were wont to be. 

In a few moments she raised her head. Every 
trace of tear and sorrow had disappeared, as had 
also William’s thoughts of the young and noble 

Ermengarde ; or, if he gave her a momentary 

consideration, it was to wonder that be could 

ever think of any, save the bright, child-like being 
at his side, who had knelt, and was now twining 
one of ber long, fair ringlets around his finger, 
while he hummed playfully one of her old border 
ballads. Suddenly she paused, and gazed ecar- 
nestly as though embodying on her mind's eye 
some shadow of her imagination, and she softly 
murmured : 

“She is very, very beautiful; if I might bear 
to look on Scotland's queen, it would sarely be 
she.” But she shuddered convulsively as she 
conclased 

“ Isola, rise!” exclaimed William, as he tovk 
the beautiful hand which had now forgotuen its 
task. “ (Come, love, there is none in my heart 
save you.” 

“Ermengarde de Beaumont!” she rather 
shricked than spoke; “does not her name thrill 
your bosom? Does it not bring to your mind 
all that is beantifal!. Does not your fancy place 
her on « throne *” 

“ No, no, my own Isola!” replied the king, » 
he regarded ber wild look with surprise; “ pat 



































over-exertion, gave Mr. Barber a deeper insight 
into the mysteries of housekeeping, the excel- 
lence of foreign help, the innumerable priy- 
ileges of motherly nurses, doting aunts and 
knowing cousins, and the immense advantage 
his household derived from the supervision of an 

Trish damsel. 

Mrs. Barber was not one of the complaining 
kind. She rarely spoke of the headache, neu- 
ralgia, or nervousness, and seldom claimed sym- 
pathy for wearied limbs or “shooting pains ;’’ 

quently this disp jon crossed the plans 

and sorely tried the patience of her ease loving 
husband. He missed her wifely care, and the 
thousand and-one little offices prompted by a 
,_ kind heart. Nobody waited for him, now; he 
waited for everybody. When he wished for a 
fire, he had the privilege of making it. If his 
tea proved to be cold, grumbling did not warm 
| it, for Peggy’s sensibilities were too callous to 
, allow her to be troubled by fault finding. When 
he failed to find his slippers and his shirts, he 
was assured that they were “‘layin’ round 
somewhere,” which proved true to the letter, for 
sometimes they were on the dining-table and 
sometimes in the kitchen-closet with the towels. 

“Confound that jade fora nuisance!” he ex- 
claimed, one morning, being more than usually 
annoyed at the girl’s di and i ing 
familiarity of speech. “I haven’t enjoyed my- 
self a minute since Sue was taken sick. Look 
at this room! I'll wager it hasn’t seen a brush 

| or a broom these two weeks. See the cobwebs 
| and the coal-dust! And as for food, what I’ve 
| had to eat, a pig would refuse !” 

| “Tm glad of it, Mr. Barber!” said a voice; 
| and turning quickly, our luckless husband met 
the black eyes of Mrs. Hunt. 

He was a little, a very little, embarrassed. 
“T repeat that I’m glad of it!” she added, 
with a saucy smile; “and I hope that you'll be 
| uncomfortable just long enough to teach you to 
appreciate your wife. She’s been a drudge for 
| you, Mr. Barber, since your marriage; always 
| at your beck and call, she devoted all her time 
| and thoughts to your service. And for what? 

| Nothing—absolutely nothing. She doesn’t get a 

| return even in such small coin as kisses. When 

; did you kiss your wife last, Mr. Barber?” 

The questioner looked mischievously, yet seri- 
ously, into the latter’s face. 

| “When did Ikiss my wife last? What a sin- 

| gular question! I cannot tell, Mrs. Hunt. Not 

| 8ince—not since—” 

“‘ Your marriage, perhaps ?”’ 

“Very likely not. But then women don’t 
care about kisses after marringe. They have 
something more important to think of, generally.” 

“They do care about kisses and kind words 
and pleasant smiles,” affirmed Mrs. Hunt, ener- 

| getically; “and it is only a mass of selfishness 

; done up in the figure of a man that will with- 

, hold these simple tributes to affection.” 

| “Then I’m afraid I’ve been selfish, Mrs. 

| Hunt.” 

|  “ Intolerably 80; there’s no doubt of it,” she 

| added. 

“ Susan has made me an excellent wife,” he 
went on to say. 

1, * No doubt of that, either: though I presume 

| to say you never told her so,” added his fair 

| critic, taking the edge off her pointed words by 

; ® manner peculiarly her own. 

| “T never did, upon my word! Elsie—Mrs. 

| Hunt, I’m atyrant, a bear, a brute, a—” - 

“ Go and tell her 80; it will do her more good 

; than all the calomel and quinine she can take. 

; And mind you, Mr. Barber,” pursued Mrs. 

| Hunt, “don’t forget to kiss her, after you have 

, told her that you are a brute. She’ll be sure to 
believe it, then !” 

, Mrs. Hunt went home, and Mr. Barber went 
up stairs. What passed there, is not recorded ; 

; but one thing is certain—Mrs. Barber's spirits 

| revived wonderfully, and as a consequence, her 

| health rapidly improved. In a few weeks she 
was able to walk slowly about the house, and in 

; due time returned to her place in the family, 

| from which Irish Peggy and the high-minded 

| Nurse were soon dismissed. The rooms grad- 

| ually d their d neat and cheer- 
ful look, while the extension table in the small 

| Sitting-room renewed its attractions three times a 

, day for Mr. Barber. 

| Mrs. Barber made no more fires on cold winter 

; Mornings; she brought no more coal from the 

| cellar, or water from the well. John was no 
longer the indiff ipient of her : 

| but a tenderer husband, a more loving compan- 
ion, a better friend. The illness that she had 
lamented so much, promised to be a blessing in 

| disguise; for through that, and the instrumental- 
ity of kind-hearted Mrs. Hunt, she had gained 

| what a true wife values most—the love and 
sympathy of her husband. 

















A GOLDEN THOUGHT. 


We know not the author of the following, but 
| it is one of the most beautiful productions that 
| we have ever read: ‘Nature will be reported. 
| All things are engaged in writing their own his- 
| tory. The plant and pebble go attended by 

their shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches 
! on the mountain side, the river its channel in the 
| soil, the animal its bones in the stratum, the fern 
and the leaf their modest epitaph in the coal. The 
falliog drop makes its sepulchre in the sand or 
stone ; not a footstep in the snow, or along the 
ground, but prints its characters more or less, a 
map of its march ; every act of the man inscribes 
itself on the memories of his fellows, and his 
; own face. The air is full of sound, the sky of 
tokens, the ground is all memoranda and signa- 
| tures, and every object is covered over with 
hints which speak to the intelligent.” —Philadel- 
phia Christian Observer. : 





AIR, WATER AND EXERCISE. 


Air, water and exercise—the three greatest 
medicines known, and the best; for when em- 
ployed in moderation and in proper proportions, 
joe give health to the body, vigor to the mind, 
and lovingness to the heart. They brighten the 
eye, quicken the intellect, and elevate the soul. 
In their train follow a sh appetite, good di- 
gestion, and sound sleep. “Phe blood is purified, 
the strength is renewed, and the whole physical 
man is invigorated. They plant perennial :oses 
on the cheek of beauty, add largely to the pow- 
ers of endurance in mature life, and give to old 
age the bodily agility of younger years, with the 

; kindliness of childhood.—Dr. Hall. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY KATE KEITH. 

It was a gay day in Falais. All the French 
nobles were flocking to witness the signing of the 
treaty between Henry II. of England, and Wil- 
liam the Lion of Scotland ; and er, the 
beauty of the kingdoms had wended its way 
thither. The sun shed its most brilliant beams 
on the court jewels and plumes, and the eyes 
that vied with them in brilliancy were lit up with 
smiles. 

William looked around him with a pleased ex- 
pression, bat his gaze became fixed when it en- 
countered the fair form of La Belle Ermengarde, 
or, in other words, the far-famed Ermengarde de 
Beaumont. There were many, very many 
brighter eyes, but none so soft and sweet as her’s ; 
there were more blooming cheeks, but her’s wore 
the pure hue of that child of spring—the snow- 
drop. Yet they became at once the richest dam- 
ask, when she perceived the earnest gaze of King 
William. Other eyes noticed it, too, the jealous 
ones of rival beauties, the Prince Coeur de Lion’s, 
and, above all, the bright, sunny orbs of a young 
page, in attendance on “William, were fixed on 
her with eager scrutiny. 

After the business which had drawn then to- 
gether was completed, the hours were beguiled 
with various sports ; feats of strength and skill ; 
combats of honor, love, or beauty, while the 
laugh and joke circled freely. William, and 
Prince Richard of England, one in heart and 
temper, joined in the sports with spirit, for Wil- 
liam, though yet a prisoner, was detained only till 
he should fulfil the treaty by rendering homage 
at York, which would take place ere many days 
should elapse. 

“Did you note the beautiful Ermengarde, 
Richard?’ said William, as they at length sought 
the solitude of the apartment in which the latter 
was attended by King Henry’s soldiers. 

“ We will speak of her anon,” said Richard, 
motioning the guards to leave them alone. Then 
he resumed, “I must first tell thee, ay, and swear 
it, Will, by all the saints in the calendar, that if 
ever I sit on England’s throne, I will repay all 
thou hast lost in my cause.” 

“Nay, nay, Richard. We have had enough 
of treaties, and castles, and kingdoms, for this 
day, I will rely on your generous heart ; but now, 
what think you of the lovely Ermengarde ?” 

“Why truly she is the Norman lily, but I pre- 
fer the roses of our own kingdoms. By my 
knighthood, Will, but I think you are verily 
smitten. Your hand has set sign and seal to one 
treaty of homage, and your heart has given wit- 
ness to another. It has been whispered in my 
ear, William, that there is a sweet wild flower 
blooming in your court, and it was thought you 
might plant it in your bosom. And, further- 
more, since you came hither, I have heard that 
you have transplanted it, to bear it wherever 
you go.” 

At this moment William’s page entered. 
Richard gazed curiously at him; he seemed to 
measure with his eye the tiny foot, and to scan 
narrowly each graceful turn of the boy’s rounded 
figure ; but be his thoughts what they might, he 
gave them no utterance, but rose, and wishing 
William a good rest, took his leave. 

For a minute not a word passed. The boy 
stood a few yards from William, with a fixed and 
sorrowful look. At length the monarch held out 
his hand and said, softly, “Isola!” 

In an instant the head was raised, the eyes 
flashed, and the mouth curved in a bright smile. 
“Tsola,” he continued, “ what would you ?” 

“What would I, William! Bid me not so 
coolly tell you what I would, because I seek you. 





. What should I want, William, but to read love 


in your eye? O,I had rather hear you chide 
me in words of hot anger for interrupting you 
and Prince Richard; but do not sit with that 
pitying smile on yourlips. My brain, my brain, 
William! I have been sitting in my solitude, 
and imagining you with your beauty on your 
throne.” 

“Isola,” he uttered, almost unconsciously, 
“ you know I loved you.” 

“Loved! Why should it not be love? Tell 
me, am I so changed since I became—alas! 
alas! not a wife ; but what other words can my 
lips utter—not that which burns in my brain, 
and chokes in my throat. William, would that 
I, too, might say, ‘I loved you; but see.” And 
she advanced nervously to his side, then droop- 
ing her head on his shoulder, took his hand 
gently, and placed it beneath her bosom. He 
started, for it seemed as if her heart were burst- 
ing from her side; but tears came to her relief, 
and she became calm, for she felt that his were 
mingled with them, and his arms were round her 
as they were wont to be. 

In a few moments she raised her head. Every 
trace of tear and sorrow had disappeared, as had 
also William’s thoughts of the young and noble 
Ermengarde ; or, if he gave her a momentary 
consideration, it was to wonder that he could 
ever think of any, save the bright, child-like being 
at his side, who had knelt, and was now twining 
one of her long, fair ringlets around his finger, 
while he hummed playfally one of her old border 
ballads. Suddenly she paused, and gazed ear- 
nestly as though embodying on her mind’s eye 
some shadow of her imagination, and she softly 
murmured : 

“She is very, very beautiful; if I might bear 
to look on Scotland’s queen, it would surely be 
she.” But she shuddered convulsively as she 
concladed. 

“Tsola, rise !’ exclaimed William, as he took 
the beautiful hand which had now forgotten its 
task. “Come, love, there is none in my heart 
save you.” 

“Ermengarde de Beaumont!” she rather 
shrieked than spoke; “does not her name thrill 
your bosom? Does it not bring to your mind 
all that is beautiful. Does not your fancy place 
her on a throne ?” 

“ No, no, my own Isola!” replied the king, as 
he regarded her wild look with surprise; “put 





your arms softly around my neck, love, and tell 
me in the tones of old you can forgive me.” 

He needed not to speak again. Her arms 
were folded about him—her eyes were living in 
the rays of his—her lips were pressed on those 
she loved too well. 

“Our child, too, William,” she said, smiling, 
“tell me you love him. You have often told me 
his eyes were very like to mine.” And she 
blushed. 

“ Ay, Isola, I love him and you; not a jot too 
well for your sake, but all too well for Scotland’s,” 
he murmured. But at that moment he knew mot 
his own heart. 

“ When, think you, William, this King Henry 
will let you depart? I am weary of this mas- 
querade habit; it suitsmenot. I doubt my own 

ing; and T oftti fancy you will forget 
the Isola of Holyrood in the masculine figure 
before you. And our child—’tis true I see him 
in dreams by day and night—but I cannot see 
by his smile that he inherits his father’s love. I 
cannot trace the lines of your brow as he grows 
in beauty.” Isat had she spoken all the truth she 
might have added, “I like not our neighborhood 
with Ermengarde de B t.” 

“Why would you come with me?” said Wil- 
liam ; “it is more than conjectured that you are 
not what you seem. The Caur de Lion has 
openly avowed his belief that you are—” 

“ Ah! say it not, William. That word haunts 
me by day and night. If I kneel to pray, that 
only will rise to my lips. If I would kiss my 
child, it rests between his eyes and mine; there 
is but one time it comes not, I think not of it, 
with you—with you only! If your smile is bent 
on me, heaven is in my heart and on my soul. 
When with you, Lam not the guilty wretch of 
other times ; I am then only yours, only yours. 
But shield me from the eye of Richard ; I should 
tremble beneath his keen gaze.” And she sunk on 
his bosom. 

With the next morning’s dawn, Isola was tend- 
ing, as a page, King William’s bridle, as the 
royal cavalcade was wending its way to the sea- 
side, where they were to embark on their way to 
York. Richard was constantly by William’s 
side, beguiling the way with his ever ready wit 
and laugh; and even Isola could smile, for she 
saw that though her sex was no secret to him, he 
was not one to scorn her condition, nor make it 
a matter for the gibes of the rude court. Thus 
they reached York, where William did homage 
to Henry for all Scotland, and the blood mount- 
ed to the temples of Isola, as she heard her 
heart’s idol acknowledge himself the vassal of 
one, whom, in her woman’s pride, she considered 
his inferior. 

As soon as the y was concluded, Wil- 
liam was declared free, and received the congrat- 
ulations of his friends, amongst whom was 
Prince Richard. After clasping the hand of 
William, he approached the page. 

“Thou art a seemly youth,” he said, kindly, 
and, taking the trembling hand, “ wilt thou wear 
this as a token Richard thought theeso?” And he 
slipped a beautiful ring on the taper finger. 

Isola looked on the face of William for ap- 
proval, and then, bending her knee, kissed the 
bestowing hand. 

* Rise, rise, young sir,” added Richard, “ we 
have noted thy attention to thy master, and could 
almost find it in our nature to deprive him of 
such a page, but that he seems to value thee so 
much.” 

Again Isola looked in that face she had been 
accustomed to read, and where she had been 
wont to see the kindling fire of jealousy, when 
the nobles of the court made gallant speeches. 
She looked, and her heart misgave her, for she 
saw it not there now; she would have given 
worlds if he had frowned on her, had he spoken 
harshly to her; but her soul shrank within itself 
as she noted the indifference of the bow with 
which he acknowledged Richard’s compliment. 

Words may not describe the joy with which 
this wild, guilty, and yet innocent child of affec- 
tion, greeted the halls of Holyrood. Her heart 
bounded, for it seemed to her as if the world had 
been lost and gained, and that its better security 
depended on her reaching this home of many 
happy months; and so indeed her world had 
been lost and gained ; for a woman’s world, and I 
fear me, ofttimes heaven, lies in the little she 
may call her own, the heart of him she hath 
chosen whereon to rest her hopes, and centre her 
deep mine of affection. 

Weeks rolled quickly by with Isola, now that 
she was once again, as she imagined, unrivalled 
in the affections of King William, and could 
smile on his child and hers. A buoyant and 
sunny spirit was Isola’s; true, her face had 
sometimes clouds, as the April day, and lasting, 
like them, only till the sun should chase away 
their brief being ; and her sun was the bright 
beam of love, from the smile of him she loved, or 
the laughing lips of her child. 

William’s affairs had now become somewhat 
more settled ; Richard of England had succeed- 
ed to the throne, and a still closer friendship 
was cemented between these kindred spirits ; 
consequently, he of Scotland felt secure from any 
harassing quarrel in that quarter, and was thus 
enabled to enjoy, undisturbed, many happy 
hours. It was during such, in the apartment 
assigned Isola, that she had been essaying all 
her wit, and her infant’s playfulness to draw a 
smile or an approving look from William, till at 
length, wearied with the useless labor, and sick 
in heart and soul—for though he seemed to look 
on them, she saw that the gaze was vacant, and 
the thoughts in the society of another—she sat 
down on a rich cushion, and with the large tears 
on her long lashes, she proceeded to hush, with 
a low, murmuring sound, her child to sleep. 

“Tsola!”’ at length spoke William. Jn an in- 
stant the sleeping child was laid down, and she 
was kneeling at William’s side. The tears were 
no longer on the lash, but were trickling on the 
hand she was passionately caressing, and when 
she raised her face, there was a bright smile, and, 
despite the tears, a joyous eye. 

“Tsola!’’ he continued, and his calm tone 
chilled the warm blood that was rushing to her 
heart. “I would speak to you on a subject 
nearly concerning us both. Have done with 
these childish tears ; rise and listen. You know 




















that our brave Lord of Roxburgh has thought 
much of your beauty, nay, has even asserted its 
worth in tournaments almost numberless.” 

“ Speak not ofit, sire. What should Isola care 
though the Lord Roxburgh should be pleased to 
worship her as a saint ?”’ said Isola, still kneeling 
with her lips pressed on the almost withdrawn 
hand. 

“ Why, Isola,” he returned, “ you might be- 
come our Lady of Roxburgh—might be held up 
as the bright paragon of excellence; and 
now—” 

“T am kneeling where I would rather die, than 
stand at the altar with another. Iam, O, God! 
an unwedded mother, the murderess of my 
parents, the scorned minion of him for whom I 
have done all this. Hear me, William! I will 
go far from you, you shall not even hear from 
me; bat do not ask me to become the wife of 
another. Will the child of my guilt be the bet- 
ter if his mother becomes a titled wife? Will 
my heart be less withered when it beats on 
another’s bosom? Will my soul be less weighed 
down with guilt, if the velvet robes of much cost 
grace my limbs? No, no, William; tell me 
you will give me a drug that shall make me and 
my boy sleep a long, untroubled sleep, and I will 
bless the hand that gives it; but never, never 
believe woman’s love so lightly given.” 

For minutes William sat motionless. He had 
not expected such a torrent of passion to lie in 
that meek and loving heart; he had tried others 
and found it different. But that was where the 
love borne him was in honor conferred, in the 
presents given, or the power derived ; but Isola’s 
was a virtuous mind, though an erring heart. 
She had loved but once, and her love was drawn 
from her soul’s depths, and never might rest 
there again. She now rose with a proud and 
tearlegs eye, and a pale cheek, and was about to 
rejoin her child, but William passed his arm 
once more around her, and pressed his lips to 
hers. The scalding tears came to her relief, and 
her head rested on his bosom. At that moment 
he looked as though he wished she had not fallen, 
for then might he have proudly placed her on his 
throne, but now it could not be; and the bright 
imagination which had filled his soul since he 
left Falais, came to fill up the picture his heart 
could not have finished without it. 

A servant now entered, and having delivered 
some despatches retired. William took one of 
the papers. Isola seated herself statue-like, at a 
distance, but her eyes were on his countenance, 
her soul in deep communion with his. He read 
and re-read the vellum, his eye brightening as it 
scanned anew the lines. This did not escape 
Isola; she rose, and taking her sleeping child, 
once more stood beside the king. 

“ You are paining your fancy,” she said, ‘to 
find a speech meet to tell me from whom those 
papers come, but it is not needful. William, I 
know they have come from Normandy—the Lady 
Ermengarde de Beaumont has been wooed and 
won--the beautiful and happy has consented to 
share your throne; and surely it is well sucha 
one should be your wife! Yes, the word has 
been uttered, and it has not broken my heart. 
William, will it please you kiss the child of Isola’s 
shame, and breathe a benediction on his 
lips !” 

“sola Montcairn,” replied the monarch, “sit 
down and listen to one whose love you know you 
have, and the fair child of that love. You have 
wisdom, and must have expected the time when 
I must seek from some one of the sister king- 
doms a queen, to increase our power, and please 
our subjects.” 

“Stay, stay !” she exclaimed, frantically, “ you 
are reasoning. Ihave not the power to listen 
to the cold, wire-drawn arguments of policy. I 
have no reason—my soul is dead within me—my 
brain is on fire, and my heart isin the grave. Will 
it please you to bless our child?’ And she knelt, 
holding it up to him, whom William kissed fondly 
and blest; then pressing his lips to the burning 
brow of the sweet suppliant, he held forth his 
hand for her embrace. But she gazed reproach- 
fally at him, and murmured, “ William, would 
you now have me rest my lips on that hand? 
Will it not soon be leading another to the 
altar?” 

“ Pshaw! you are but a silly child,” he returned. 
“I will send one who shall comfort you.” And 
he was about to leave her, but she flew towards 
him, seized the but now rejected hand, and 
pressed it madly to her lips and heart. She only 
felt that a long farewell was printed on her lips, 
and fell fainting on the couch. 

William despatched the Lord of Roxburgh to 
her of whom he had made mention. In a few 
minutes she began to revive, and raised her eyes 
to the face bent tenderly over her, to discover if 
her head rested where did her hopes; buat she 
closed them again, and relapsed into a swoon, 
when they met the pitying gaze of him whom 
William had sent to tend her recovery. 

“T see! I see!” said the brave knight, “I see, 
William, the woful wreck thou hast made. O, 
Isola! why did you reject my suit when I sought 
you in your father’s halls? You were then a 
pure, bright and beauteous flower, and William 
would never perhaps have looked on you but for 
me. I have done all this, and it shall be my 
effort now to win you from this degraded state. 
Alas how did you laugh when I painted such a 
scene as this to your young imagination, and 
told me I knew how to plead for myself; but 
that I should think yon much more graceful with 
a throne for your seat, and a crown on your 
brow, and that among the court beauties I should 
soon find one to love better than you. Isola! 
Isola! the throne I would have wished for you 
would have been a husband’s love, and your 
crown, purity ; and my heart tells me that none 
of the court have power to cal forth its affections 
like you, all fallen as you are. Can Ermen- 
garde love him better than yourself? No, but 
her wondrons beauty has enslaved him. Isola,” 
and his breath fanned her colorless cheek, “look 

up, love, the world’s scorn shall not touch you— 
say you will become my bride.” 

“ Your bride!” she said, faintly. “ Whose? 
I am anything, everything. Iwas Isola Mont 
cea'ra, the loving, the loved, the duteous—but a 
thing of vanity called beautiful; now Iam, alas! 
still Isola Montcairn, but how changed; the un- 





dutiful, the mother of a nameless boy, the unloved, 
the loving still. Roxburgh, do you now ask me 
to be yours? Look on me; are not my eyes 
dimmed with anxiously watching his looks * my 
lips, are they not seared with kisses of guilt * my 
hair which was once your pride to fashion to your 
will, by turning it in ringlets about your fingers, 
does not its touch pollute you? And see yonder, 
thou knowest whose is that child?” 

“ Ay, Isola, itis your’s. I love you, how well 
you know ; in your father’s house I loved you 
when first I knew you had been false to me. I 
love you now. I will with pride yet make you 
mine. I will lavish a father’s care on yonder 
playfal infant.” 

But Roxburgh pressed her no further now, for 
she besought him to leave her. For minutes 
after his departure, a stranger to past events 
would have fancied her a beautifal statue. Her 
eyes were fixed on the setting sun, which threw 
its bright rays on the rosy cheek of her babe, and 
her hands braced her dishevelled hair; but at 
length the tears started, and gushed in streams of 
passion down her cheeks, and she flung herself 
madly on her knees, with her head bowed almost 
to the earth. This relieved her burdened spirit, 
for though tears were ever and anon upon her 
face, they were only those of momentary de- 
pression, which a look of love would kindle into a 
smile; but these were the overflowings of a bowed 
spirit, seeking communion with things not of 
earth. 

“T will call on thy name,” she said, softly; 
‘‘is it possible that years have passed, in awhich I 
have thought lightly of the spirits hovering around 
me in my career of guilt? Father, mother, 
speak to me. Father, I am thy fond Isola, a 
child, a very child; put thy hand upon my head 
as thou wert wont to do, and tell me I am like 
my mother. Mother, let me hide my face in thy 
bosom ; I am thy child ; what child ? thou askest. 
O, I heard thee, mother. I will whisper thee the 
words—I am the child of wickedness and shame. 
But look on me now. I dare not pray, mother ; 
thy voice will be heard for me at the throne of 
mercy. Thou wert used to tell me thy ambition 
looked not beyond seeing me the wife of Rox- 
burgh. Pray, O, pray that I may be worthy to 
become his wife !” 

Thus she laid bare her heart to her God, pray- 
ing to become the child of truth ; but yet passion 
would have its sway sometimes, and then she 
would ask of Him, who alone could give it 
power and strength, to overcome her sinful love. 
Roxburgh sought her again, and with joy heard 
the calm words from her lips, when she con- 
sented to be his. But had he known thoroughly 
that heart in its depths, he would have left her 
to sink calmly, and with the love of God in her 
soul, to the grave, without seeking to draw her 
into fellowship with the world. 

But he did not know it, neither did Isola. She 
fancied that when she should be called upon to 
acknowledge her queen, she could do so without 
cherishing a feeling unworthy Roxburgh’s wife, 
or William’s liege subject. She had communed 
with the spirits of those with whom her childhood 
and the first year of her womanhood had been 
passed so beautifully, and she felt calm and puri- 
fied, and she fancied she had released her spirit 
from its guilty thraldom; but no, she was too 
strong in her own strength. Perhaps had the 
event been deferred, she might have really attain- 
ed the serenity which she now only imagined she 
possessed. 

The Lady Ermengarde arrived—every face 
wore a joyous smile; Holyrood was filled with 
hearts and tongues ready to welcome their new 
queen. The chapel was gaily decorated, and the 
court displayed aa unusual blaze of beauty, for 
many were the arts used to outshine the far- 
famed Norman beauty. On that morning Isola 
knelt in vain—not a prayer rose to her lips; many 
supplications were in her heart, but alas,ghey 
took not the form of prayer. There was but one 
form before her, but one name would tremble on 
her tongue. 

William led Ermengarde proudly through the 
admiring galaxy of wealth and loveliness. The 
ceremony commenced, and he was about to clasp 
the ring on her finger, when a wild voice rang 
through the chapel. 

“ Ermengaride, wear it not! Once I thought 
*twould bea glorious thing to see around my 
finger—but it eats into my very beart—presses 
tightly round my brain. But I remember, thou 
wilt be a queen, and I—” The voice ceased, for 
the mad speaker was hurried out. 

There were many there who knew whence the 
words came; and many more, amongst whom 
was the queen, who conjectured them to proceed 
from the lips of some misused wife. King Wil- 
liam knew whence it came, and felt whither it 
went ; but above all, Lord Roxburgh was wound- 
ed in his soul’s depths, for he bore from the 
chapel his maddened Isola, and soon after he 
followed her to the grave. 





Remember that though the realm of death 
seems an enemy’s country to most men, dn whose 
shore they are loathly driven by stress of weather, 
to the wise man it is the desired port where he 
moors his bark gladly, as in some quiet haven of 
the fortunate isies; itis the golden west into 
which his sun sinks, and sinking, casts back a 
glory on the leaden cloud-rack which had darkly 
besieged his day— Gospel Banner. 
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Cleanliness. 

This trait has a powerful influence on the health and 
preservation of the body. Cleanliness, as well in our 
® as in our dwellings, prevents the pernicious 
effects of dampness, of bad amelis, and of contagious va- 
pors arising from substances abandoned to putrify ; 
cleanliness keeps up a free perspiration, renews the air, 
refreshes the blood, and even animates and enlivens the 
mind. Whence we see thit persons attentive to the 
cleanliness of their persons and their habitations, are in 
general more healthy, and less exposed to diseases than 
those who live in filth and nastiness; and it may more- 
over be remarked, that cleanliness brings with it, through- 
out every part of domestic discipline, habits of order and 
arrangement, which are among the first and best meth- 
ods and elements of happiness. 





Potato Rolls. 

One pound of potato; two ounces of butter; one tea- 
spoonful of salt; one teacupful of yeast; two pounds of 
flour; milk to make a soft dough. Boil and mash the 
potatoes while warm with the butter, a little salt, and 
milk sufficient to make them as suftas a batter. Wheo 
cool, add the flour, and mix into a light dough ; if neces- 
sary, more milk may be added. Koead well; return it 
to the pan in which it was mixed, and let it rise. When 
light, knead it overagain; then make it into amall cakes, 
place them on slightly buttered tins, and put them in a 
warm place to rise. When light, bake in a quick oven. 
When done, wash the tops lightly with a little water, and 
cover them with a clean towel, to make them soft. 





Strasburg Potted Meat. 

Take a pound and a half of the rump of beef, cut into 
dice, and put it in an earthen jar, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter at the bottom ; tie the jar close up with 
paper, and set over a pot to boil; when nearly done, add 
cloves, mace, allspice, nutmeg, salt, and cayenne pepper 
to taste; then boil till tender, and let it get cold. Pound 
the meat, with four anchovies washed and boned; add a 
quarter of a pound of oiled butter, work it well together 
with the gravy, warm a little, and add cochineal to color. 
Then press into small pots, and pour melted mutton suet 
over the top of each 
Lemon Syrup. 

Scald twelve lemons, in order to extract the juice. Cut 
them in half, squeeze them, throw the skins into a pint 
of the water in which they were scalded; then squeese 
them again into the pint of water and add that to the 
juice, then strain the whole through a sieve, and to each 
pint allow two pounds of loafsugar. Put it into a pre- 
serving kettle and boil till the scum rises, take it off the 
fire and remove the scum. When cold bottle it, put it in 
a cool place, and it will keep for three or four years. 





Children. 

Happy indeed is the child who, during the first period 
of its existence, is fed upon no other aliment than the 
milk of its mother, or that ofa healthy nurse. If other 
food becomes necessary before the child has acquired 
teeth, it ought to be ofa liquid form; for instance, bis- 
cuits or stale bread boiled in an equal mixture of milk 
and water, to the consistence of a thick soup; but by no 
means even this in the first week of its life. 





To stew dried Peaches. 

Pick and wash your peaches through several waters; 
then put them in an earthen pipkin with water sufficient 
tocover them. And after soaking all night, put them 
over a slow fire to stew; when about halfdone, add sugar 
to taste, with orange peel cut into very small slips. 
When done, mash them fine, or let them remain in quar- 
ters, if preferred. 


Indian Pone. 

Make one quart of thin mush. When this is nearly 
cold, take as much meal as will make it into a thick bat- 
ter. Add salt to taste. Cover it close, and let it remain 
over night. In the morning, butter your pans, and bake 
it in a moderate oven. It may be made in small cakes, 
and baked on tins. They are to be eaten hot with butter. 








Preserved Ginger. 

This is made by scalding the young roots till they be- 
come tender, then peeling them in cold water, fre- 
quently changing the water; and after this they are put 
into a thin syrup, from which, in » few days, they are 
removed to the jars, and a rich syrup poured over them. 


Eges for Burns. 

The white of an egg has proved of late the most effica- 
cious remedy for burns. Seven or eight successive appli- 
cations of this substance soothe the pain and effectually 
exclude the burned parts from the air. 

For a Cough. 

Take of treacle and the best white wine vinegar six 
tablespoonsful each, and forty drops of laudanum; mix 
it well and put it in a bottle. A teaspoonful to be taken 
occasionally when the cough is troublesome. 


To remove Grease Spots. 

To extract grease spots from velvet, you should first 
warm the spots before the fire, then hold it over the fin- 
ger and carefully apply spirits of wine with a silk hand- 
kerchief. 


Remedy for Dandriff. 

let the roots of the hair be well washed with the fol- 
lowing solution every day: lime water 1] pint, distilled 
vinegar 1-4 pint. Mix. 
To cleanse Gold. 

Gold ornaments may be cleaned by washing them with 
spirits of wine, in which @ little sal ammonia bas been 
dissolved. 





~-BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
PRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Ulustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in {ts rarm- 
TRENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of fllus- 
trated papers in this country, and shail continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Picroriat t# @ weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 


| dium for im 


ement and instruction. 
ic It to beautifolly printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

{O> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may among us. 

(> It gives original views of the various cities of the 


| Union and public buildings, north and south 


(> It presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 


| ings, of scenes worthy of framing 


(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscelian 
It cannot fail to delight aod instruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 
The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors © Baliou’s Pietorial 
i> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world’ 
cr ite onepevings etnaete the mind of old and young, 
making them fami with all noted localities 
i> It forms two volumes 
with about ons thousand splen: wings 
(> Thus forming « paper 


| fmvorite in every part of our Union. 


TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
year 
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Port's Corner, 


{Written for The Flag f our Union.) 
A SERENADE 


BY LIZzig MORSE. 





When purple clouds float round the moon, 
That crowns the eastern breezy hills, 
And softly glow their silver plumes 
O’er all their blue brake-hidden rills— 


Then, J«ve, I'll wake my harp to thee, 
And gently touch its softest strain; 

For thus at eve thoughts float o’er me, 
That dimly all the day have lain. 


When purple clouds float round the moon, 
Wafted on by the southern breeze, 

That shakes the hawthorn’s fragile bloom, 
And hangs a harp on the cypress trees— 


O, list then, love, to the song I’ll wake, 
A wild and plaintive song ’twill be— 

Like the dying swan to his native lake, 
Thus my last song I'll sing of thee. 


When purple clouds float round the moon, 
And silvery mists half veil the stream, 
And rose-trees in the bower of June 
Ar? softening in the full moon's beam : 


Then wild, exulting songs I'll sing, 
Of joy, and hope, and mirth, 
And every note in my harp shall ring, 
Of thee, dear one, who gave them birth. 





TIME. 

Time #) 3 AWay—away—away ; 
No eagle through the skies of day, 
No wind along the hills can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as he. 
Like fiery steed, from stage to stage, 
He bears us on—froin youth to age, 
He plunges in the fearful sea 

thomless eternity.— Knox. 





SECRECY. 
A secret io his mouth 
Is like a wild bird put into a cage, 
Whose door no sooner opens, but ‘tis out. 
Ben Jonson. 


Sketch of the Guillotine. 


[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


A DISHONORED NAME. 


BY ESTELLE GREY. 








Towarps the close of the month of Novem- 
ber, 1813, an old man slowly wandered along St. 
Michel’s quay, directing his steps to the poor 
and populous quarter which then surrounded, 
far more than to-day, the dark environs of Notre 
Dame. His form was slightly bent, and he 
leaned upon an ivory-headed cane, while a broad- 
brimmed hat covered his head. Although night 
had fallen, the benignity “ > physiognomy, and 
the p exp which 
overshadowed it, could ides ‘be distinguished. 
The bustle of the multitude, the salutary effects 
of his walk, the beautiful evening, brought at 
intervals serenity to his mind; but soon his 
gloomy sadness again seized him, and his fea- 
tures resumed their first bitter expression. Then 
he struggled against the one fatal idea which 
harassed him, raised his head, looked around as 
if asking some relief from all the objects which 
surrounded him, but nothing could remove the 
evil from which he suffered, , aad soon he relapsed 
into his d dej 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, for he was 
at least seventy-five, the old man drew near 
Notre Dame, entered several houses, mounted to 
the garrets of three or four wretched places, visit- 
ed several families where there was sickness, and 
consoled with kind and gentle words all these 
poor creatures. To the suffering he held out 
the hope of a speedy recovery; to those who 
were with them he encouraged and praised their 
perseverance and good care; rarely he left them 
without depositing upon the mantel-piece a sum 
necessary to obtain the prescribed medicines or 
to purchase food for the day. 

When he had ended his works of charity, when 
he had no longer gratuitous advice to give, nor 
alms to distribute, he was on the point of return- 
ing home, and approaching a carriage, for he was 
very weary, when he heard a timid voice beg- 
ging charity. He turned round and saw a young 








man. 

“Why do you not work?” saidhe. “I am 
not rich enough to aid those who might help 
themselves.” 

The mendicant did not utter a word of reply, 
but turning rapidly away ran to the Greve, and 
then after a moment of hesitation or prayer, was 
about to throw himself into the Seine, when some 
one seized him by his arm; it was the old man. 
He had understood the fatal resolution of the 
unhappy being, and had hastened as fast as his 
aged limbs would permit, to arrest him from 
committing suicide. 

“Pardon me for a moment’s harshness and 
forgetfulness,” said he, presenting a five franc 
piece to the young man. 

He gently thrust aside the crown. 

“Better to die to-day than to-morrow,” replied 
he. ‘“ This alms which I solicited in a 


the home of some worthy people who are de- 
voted to me, and who will treat you as if you 
were their son. Come! do not be thus despond- 
ing at your fate, and give me your arm. Old as 
I am, I can still support you.” 

He presented his arm to the young man, who 
suffered himself to be led away into a neighbor- 
ing house to the third story, in a little apartment 
occupied by some honest cabinet-makers. 

“Madame Jeanne,” said the physician, ad- 
dressing a woman of forty years of age, “you 
have often expressed a desire of proving your 
gratitude to me for the attentions I have shown 
you. Here is anoccasion todoso. This young 
man, one of my friends, is sick. Receive him 
as a boarder into your house, until his recovery. 
Here, tuke this purse, you will find in it the 
means of purchasing many indispensable articles 
for your new guest.” 

“ We will give up our own bed rather than have 
any one brought here by you, doctor, suffer,” 
interrupted the cabinet-maker. And they both 
began to prepare acouch for the young man 
who could scarcely stand. The physician assist- 
ed the mechanic and his wife to undress him, 
and after bleeding him, he wrote several pre- 
scriptions and departed, promising to return 
early the following day. 

The next day the poor young man was very 
ill. The fever had assumed a dangerous char- 
acter. Delirium had appeared, and he made a 
thousand singular speeches in a foreign language, 
which the doctor recognized as the German. He 
called gis mother and sister to his assistance, 
mingling with his cries of despair, and complaint 
snatches of national songs, and promises to his 
betrothed soon to marry her. 

For eight days and nights these honest people, 
to whom the doctor had intrusted the stranger, 
watched beside his couch. The old physician 
came several times each day to visit him, and at 
length such devotion and unwearied attention 
received its reward. The delirium passed away, 
the fever abated, and he was pronounced con- 
valescent. 

This day, there were great rejoicings in the 
humble dwelling of the cabinet-maker, for An- 
toine as well as his wife felt a parental affection 
for the poor young man who owed his life to their 
loving and devoted care. His first words upon 
recovery, were to express his gratitude to his 
friends, and to inquire the name of the benevolent 
old man who had preserved his life ; but to his 
great surprise they replied that his name was 
unknown to them; he had been kind to one of 
their neighbors, and when Jeanne was taken sick, 
this neighbor had d the doctor to cure 
her, and he had visited her until her perfect res- 
toration to health. One day, as the learned man 
was leaving the dwelling where he had restored 
health and happiness, Antoine slipped into his 
hand three pieces of gold wrapped in paper. 

“Do you think,” said the physician, sternly, 
‘that I have done this to have you give me the 
wages of a month’s labor? You have already 
lost too much time taking care of your wife.” , 

He departed as if the artisan had offended 
him, and it was only eight days since he again 
visited them when he brought the sick man to 
their charge. This recital, told with such sim- 
plicity by these worthy people, accompanying 
each word with grateful praise of the old man, 
sensibly touched the young man’s heart and in- 
creased his gratitude to his benefactor. When 
he saw him enter the house at evening, he took 
his hand and respectfully raised it to his lips. 

“TI owe you my life,” said he; “to you lam 
indebted for not committing a crime.” 

“A crime! yes, my child ; for it is always a 
great mistake to try to escape by suicide from 
the trials which God sends upon us, and even 
from the injustice which society awards to us in 
return for services rendered to it. God will not 
hold us accountable for the first, but for the 
second, it must revenge itself by contempt, or 
better still—by pardon.” 

The old man sighed at these words so mourn- 
fully, that it was easily comprehended how as he 
repeated them he cast many reflections upon 
himself. 

“What!” asked the young man, “you so no- 
ble, so generous, so learned, have you reason to 
complain of men and soviety ?” 

“ Let us leave here these wounds; they should 
not be probed even by a friendly hand,” inter- 
rupted the old man. ‘“ Tell me of your. plans, 
now that your health is restored. What do you 
wish to do, and how can I be of service to you ?” 

“I owe you the history of my life, although it 
is but a simple and common one. I was born 
at Vienna; my father practised medicine there 
with a more successfal reputation than fortune. 
He died poor, four years ago, leaving to my 
mother no other means of support than the mod- 
erate income of a small house his only patrimony, 
and the uncertain prospect of an inheritance at 
issue in Paris. I had studied Semmering, who 
rendered himself illustrious by his great scientific 
labors. Nothing would have been wanting to 
my happiness, could I but have obtained prac- 








of weakness, will only serve to prolong my agony 
for a day or two.” 

He tried to escape, but fell weak and defeated 
upon the shore. 

“‘ Give, monsieur,” said he, extending his hand, 
“give! The disease which consumes me will 
kill me before many days. Thanks to your 
charity, I can appear before God without that 
word of b uicide ! being d 

upon my forehead. Give it to me, I shall die 
without crime and without remorse.’ 

The old man took his hand, and pressed his 
finger upon the artery of his wrist. He felt a 
pulse which beat violently with fever, and the 
sudden light thrown from a carriage passing by, 
revealed his features sadly altered and impressed 
with all the fatal characteristics of a serious 
malady. He also observed by the manners and 
garments of the unfortunate young man that he 
did not belong to the working class. 

“ Your case demands a physician’s care,” said 
he. ‘Trust yourself to me, monsieur, and I 
willgive it to you.” 

“I choose death rather than the hospital,” re- 
plied the sick man. 

“Bat it is not there I will take you, but to 








tice sufficient to enable me to live upon the pro- 
ceeds of my labor, and to marry my cousin Mina, 
whom I loved. But young physicians have few 
chances of patronage and success. After a year 
of fruitless exp ions, of vain pts and 
blighted hopes, my mother advised me to go to 
Paris and endeavor to claim the inheritance, the 
only possible chance upon which henceforth my 
marriage depended. I obeyed; I left Vienna, 
arrived at Paris, and inquired into the business ; 
my rights were incontestable, but they failed to 
plead my cause, and I had not sufficient advance 
money to pay to the attorneys and counsel. Be- 
sides, I was in a strange country, I knew no per- 
son in Paris, and had not even a letter of intro- 
duction. To these difficulties were added still 
more fatal circumstances. England had declared 
war against France, and it was impossible for 
me to return to my country, though my obscurity 
fortunately prevented my being arrested as a 
prisoner of war. 

“I supported myself for some time by giving 
German lessons to a few students, but sickness 
soon deprived me of this last resource. Hope- 
less, bowed down, almost insanc—you know the 
rest—I asked alms of you, monsieur, and you 
saved me from death ! death by suicide !”” 





j 





“The ome of _ father is known to me; 
notwith in France of the 
wonderful works ines abroad, I know that physic 
and natural history owe to him important dis- 
coveries.”” 

“ My father particularly directed his studies to 
the nervous system. To him they are indebted 
for the completion and verification of the labors 
undertaken abroad by Mojou, Cabanis Castel, 
and Dr. Sue.” 

The old man turned pale, and his voice trem- 
bled as he asked : 

“And what was the result of these studies ?” 

“ That of all the corporal punishments invent- 
ed by man, there is none more painful than de- 
capitation.” 

The physician, who had risen as if to control 
his agitation, fell back upon his seat and tried to 
speak, but his lips could only murmur low and 
unintelligible words. 

“Yes, monsieur,” continued he, ‘my father 
had the sad courage to revive all the experiments 
of the physicians I mentioned to you. To draw 
from nature her secrets, he has gone under the 
scaffold to receive the heads thrown to him by 
the axe of the executioners. Well! he acquired 
the fatal conviction that after decapitation intel- 
ligence paired in the 
brain without losing any of its perceptions. Like 
Aldini, he proved that the contraction of the 
muscles continued three quarters of an hour after 
death. He has seen more than a quarter of an 
hour after the head has been separated from the 
body, the eyes close when exposed to the light. 
After again raising the eyelids, he was assured 
that these heads were sensible to the action of 
stimulants, for the tongue when protruding from 
the mouth, if pricked with a needle would be 
rapidly withdrawn, and the features expressed 
then a painful sensation. He also ascertained 
that the organ of hearing remained for some time 
sensitive. Twice 1 have when with him seen 
with horror, the eyes in the decapitated heads of 
two prisoners turn to the side where they were 

The old man concealed his face in his hands, 
and wept. 

“Has my recital caused you fear? My father 
only gave himself up to these terrible investiga- 
tions to contend against a French physician, the 
inventor of a cruel instrument of execution; an 
instrument to which by a just chastisement his 
name still clings and will ever remain attached— 
Guillotin !” 

‘he old man majestically arose. 

“Young man,” said he, with mildness, but 
authority, ‘leave calumny to the vulgar, and not 
accuse an honest man upon the popular and false 
reports. Guillotin, this Giuillotin whom you 
despise and your father hated; Guillotin, whose 
nafhe is repeated with disgust—Guillotin, whose 
name you have said will remain forever attached 
to an instrument of punishment, merits neither 
this scorn, this shame, nor this ignuminy. Lis- 
ten attentively to me, for the words I shall tell 
you need to be heard and believed, once at least, 
by a pure and faithful heart. 

“When the National Assembly was employed 
in reforming the ancient penal system, it pro- 
claimed as the principal foundation of its work, 
equal punishment for all classes of citizens, the 
personality of crimes, the shame of which should 
no longer rebound upon the family of the guilty 
one; in fact, the abolition of tortures and useless 
executions. ‘This Guillotin, the object of exe- 
cration even in your country of Germany, this 
Guiilotin, who six years since made the same 
researches as your father, and be it illusion or 
reality, arrived at results and convictions entirely 
the reverse, proposed to substitute decapitation 
for the different nodes of punishment then used, 
as the rack, the gallows, and burning at the stake. 
The head once separated from the body,” said he, 
“the thought dies, and with the thought ends 
suffering. The nervous movements which 
slightly agitate the corse are mechanical, and do 
not proceed from sensibility. Strong in this 
conviction, he advanced his proposition, which 
was unanimously received, and it only remained 
for him to continue and complete his work, his 
philanthropic work; since it was destined to 
render less cruel the last moments of those who 
transgressed the law. He then indicated, as the 
surest and least painful means of execution, a 
machine known in Italy by the name of manaia, 
described by Father Labat, and invented cen- 
turies ago, as an old painting of the Byzantine 
school attests. This is Guillotine’s crime, the 
cause of the execration which follows him. If 
but his whole life was known—his life, he could 
speak of it with just pride, without blemish and 
without reproach—a life pure before God and 
man! But, alas! they only despise and slander 
him! Since you have heard a just account of 
his misfortunes; since you no longer despise 
him—you do not now despise him, monsieur, do 
you ‘—you must listen to the history of his en- 
tire life, so that you may defend and vindicate 
him, and that at least one voice should once be 
raised in his favor. 

“ Born at Saintes, he was at first a Jesuit, and 
professor in the Irish college at Bordeaux; but 
a life devoted to instruction seemed to him monot- 
onous and tedious ; so he threw aside his cassock, 
came to Paris, and gave himself up to his pas- 
sionate taste for the medical sciences, or rather— 
(I speak to you now as I would speak before 
God; I will conceal neither good nor evil), the 
true cause of his devoting himself to the study 
of surgery was the necessity he felt of relieving 
poor suffering beings, and making himself useful 
to his fellow-creatures. His conscientious and 
important labors attracted attention; and he ex- 
ercised his honorable profession with success and 
renown, until the moment when the French Rey- 
olution burst forth. The physician of the body 
wished to become the physician of the mind, 
and to associate himself in the grand movement, 
which would, he hoped, emancipate the nation. 
He then wrote and published a pamphlet entitled : 
‘ Petition of the inhabitants of Paris,’ upon some 
abuses in the administration, which quickly ex- 
cited the public attention. The parliament was 
alarmed, and summoned to the bar the bold- 
spirited citizen who had written it. But he still 
adhered to his principles, and retired acquitted 
by the grand body of the state ; and almost with 

















its approbation. Then, ieur, an i 

crowd escorted him from the tribunal to his house, 

clapping their hands in triumph; a crowd who 
peated with t ts of enth and grati- 








tude his name, a name now so fatal! a name that 
I dare not myself pronounce, that my lips refuse 
to utter! 

“The author of the pamphlet retained fora 
long time his popularity and the public favor. 
Being elected into the National Convention, he 
afterwards received a commission to write a work 
upon sanatory reforms, to be effected in Paris, 
and to organize the medical schools; it was then 
he conceived the fatal idea of a reform in crim- 
inal jurisprudence. 

“Asa reward, he was thrown into prison, 
where his fellow-sufferers fled with aversion from 
him, and overwhelmed him witlrtheir sarcasms. 
He awaiied death with resignation, and almost 
with joy, until the ninth Thermidor and the 
revolution which followed restored the prisoner 
to liberty. He then wished to leave France, and 
seck an asylum in some corner of America where 
he could live unknown, and escape from the 
anathemas which the most absurd prejudice heap- 
ed upon his head. They ordered him in the 
name of the country to remain in France, and 
dedicate the remainder of his life to the service 
ofhis country. He did not hesitate, threw away 
the ground-plot of the celebrated association 
known as the Academy of Medicine, which already 
had rendered great services, and will in time do 
greater still. They offered him situations and 
honors; but he refused everything that would 
make him conspicuous, wishing only to act as an 
obscure citizen—he who had been punished in 
expiation for a benefactor. Since then he has 
visited the poor and suffering, carrying consola- 
tion from door to door, and if he is not happy, if 
one cruel thought is ever uppermost in his mind, 
at least he has sometimes rendered service, and 
dried some tears. Well, my friend, do you still 
accuse Guillotin ?” 

“ He is an angel!” cried Jeanne. 

“If ever I hear him spoken against!” said her 
husband, rolling up his shirt-sleeves with a threat- 
ening air, and extending his vigorous arms. 

“I will consecrate my life to vindicate him, 
and to contend against a culpable prejudice,” 
said the young German. 

“Nothing will remove this prejudice,” sadly 
interrupted the old man. “Injustice has con- 
tinued until this day ; and it will be perpetuated 
from year to year, from century to century. My 
name is immortal! But alas, what immortality ! 

“What matters it!” added he, aftera moment 
of silence and meditation. ‘I shall find justice 
in heaven; and I am near heaven! There yet 
remains some bitterness for my lips to quaff in 
the painful cup from which I so long have drunk.” 

His presentiments were correct; young Sam- 
mering on his return to Vienna the following 
year, thanks to the protection and assistance of 
the old man, learned that on the 26th of May, 
1814, Dr. Joseph Ignace Guillotin died in Paris, 
at the age of 76 years. 


Floral Department. — 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union. } 


When the stars have paled in the morning glow, 
Then, then the lilies ope on the river below, 

And we seem in our light caique to fly 

Through the snowy stars of another ay: —Hassan. 











Potting Plants. 

In potting plants, whether in small or in large pots, it 
is essentially necessary that the inside of the pot should 
be perfectly cleanand dry. Ifit is not clean, and if par- 
ticles of earth are adhering to the side of the pot, the 
fresh soil put in when the plant comes to be shifted will 
so adhere to the matter attached to the sides as to pre- 
vent the ball from being turned out without breaking 
and tearing asunder the fibrous roots of the plant. If 
the sides of the pot are wet, the new soil becomes sodden 
or soured. 


The Honey-Flower. 

A half-shrabby green-house plant with bluish green or 
rather gray leaves, sometimes called Sicilian ragwort. If 
planted in the open air and slightly protected from frosts, 
it will grow ten feet high and produce its large spikes of 
brownish red flowers abundantly. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Scientific name— Meli 








Hare-bell. 

The hare-bell of the poets is probably the Campanula, 
and the original word ‘‘air-bell,”’ as the tender biue of 
its flowers is so near the color of the skies as not to re- 
quire any great exertion of poetical fancy to call it a beil 
of air. 





The Flowering Fern. 

This is by far the handsomest of the fern family. It is 
a native of England, and produces a fine effect in a 
shrubbery or among trees. Should be grown in peat or 
other light soil, and kept moist. 





Cultivation. 

How much may be done by cultivation is shown in the 
case of the California annuals. Many of these bright ana 
beautiful flowers have been changed from their normal 
state, rendered exceedingly double instead of single, ete 





The Liquorice Plant. 

This plant has pale blue flowers, aud is a native of the 
south of Europe. The liquorice is made by boiling the 
root. It requires a very rich soil, but is not worth culti- 
vating except as a curiosity. 
the Forget-me-not. 

The Myosotis palustris delights in moist places on the 
borders of running streams. Myosotis sylvatica, which 
is found in the woods, resembles it, but the flowers are 
very inferior. 


The Salt-tree. 

This is a hardy Siberiaa shrub, which will grow in any 
soil or situation. When grafted standard-high on the 
laburnum, it forms a very handsome drooping-tree, with 
silvery leaves and purple flowers. 





Musk Plant. 

There are two plants known by this name, vis., Mimu- 
lus moschata, a dwarf plant with yellow flowers; and 
Aster argophyllus, « tall plant with blue flowers. & 





Osyris, the Poet’s Cassia. 

A pretty little shrub, with white flowers, a native of 
the south of Kurope, which should be grown in loam and 
peat, and which is propagated by cuttings. 


Wator Lilies. 

There are some blue and some pink from Egypt, but 
they must be grown in the aquarium of a hot-house to 
induce them to flower in this latitude 


The Blue Daisy. 

A perennial having globular heads of blue flowers. It 
grows freely in « mixture of loam and pest, and requires 
artificial heat. 





Sester’s Picnic. 


An old man who was noted for his spiritual 

ties, was seen one day in a state of ‘supreme Tauciey 

to go down @ rocky bluff which overhung 
ind, lose his balance and tumble overboard. 

was not seg hig while, when one morn! 

it was seen by a boat. When his are | 

buried Pores, they bm the following epitaph on his 





iaone 
is body 


He was drowned on the sound, 


And his jolly red nose 
Was seen through the haze. 


A young man belo to one of our “ first families. 
ve reins to his m for strong drink phy 
it week, andin the ‘wee short hours of ne een 
found himself reclining in the gutter of one of the bye 
nn unable to secure a perpendicular position. Whi I 
exerting himse self to the utmost, and using language de- 
pron fla more forcible than refined—one o Sir eae s 


with the 
“What an you doing there?” 

‘* Hist!’ was the reply. 

= What are y you doing there, I say?” exclaimed the 
guardian of the night, somewhat impatiently shaking the 
young man by the shoulder. The young man rolled over 
on his back, placed his hand by the side of his mouth, 
and in coarse, drunken accents whis; 

** Hist—schu-— u, Soe: em py any noise—the 
boys—hic—are drunk—and—hio—I'm hiding away from 
em. 
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A young Jonathan took it into his head one day to get 
awife. He accordingly looked about him, and very soon 
made such a selection heey him, and was not long in 
striking a bargain and settli his (or inaries. He 
bers Smal to a clergyman to ry : 
ou prepared for such an pe rtant change 

in ite! a ‘aid the reverend gentleman. 
,”? says Jonathan, for 1 have got my 
land just p paid for, and own a good yoke of steers and a 


ave well,” said the toy man, with a long breath 
and sober face, ‘ ‘all these worldly things may very 
and oath in thelr —P my ,% be sure; but have you ever 

Thi “se = en sear. "Sat Vation!” says Jonathan, 
“who in thunder is she?” 


SERN ewe rene Vee 


A lawyer anda enter were discussing the antiquity of 
their respective professions, and each cited authority to 
prove his the most ancient. 

‘Mine,’ said the disciple of Lycurgus, ‘ commenced 
almost with the world’s era. ved slew his brother Abel, 
and that was a criminal case in 

* True,” rejoined Esculapius, ms bet my profession is 
coeval with the creation itself. Old Mother Eve was 
made out ofa rib ore from Adam’s body, and that was 
a surgical operatior 

The ayer dropped his green bag. 
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of Pi that is the 
oe . the stops in the ents Amy cannot be too sedu- 
lously studied. We lately read, in a country paper, the 
following startling account of Lord Palmerstou's appear- 
ance in the House of Commons: 

** Lord Palmerston then entered on his head, a white 
hat upon his feet, large and well polished boots on his 
brow, a dark cloud in his hand, his faithful walking- 
peony in his eye, a menacing glare saying nothing. 
sat down.’ 


‘* Will you dine with me to morrow, Mr. B.?”” 
*- Paix, an’ I will, wid all my heart.” 
” : Remember, ‘tis oniy a family dinner that I'm axin’ 


ye 
3 And what for not—a family dinner’s a mighty pleas- 
ant thing. What have ye got!” 
“O, api uncommon— jist an illigant piece of corn’d 
bafe and “gga 
‘Be the powers, that bates the world—jist me own 
dinner, Sorel the bafe. 


SRN NNN NN Nee eens 


bear f- the regular parts of speech? The tongue, 

What is a love letter? An indefinite article. 

A creditor's letter? A definite article. 

A boy informing against his companion? Accusative 
case. 

The companion whipped? Vocative 

The master whipping’ Anactive pad gp governing both 
the accusative and vocative. 


a Fei don't le ee hs 
y son, don’t let me hear you say Bill, in. You 
a feast y y agai 
** Well, mathe, ae 's William ?”’ 
“In the yard bea the ducks.” 
*O, yes, 1 see now. But, peter, what makes 
the ducks have a broad williams? 
*:Go out with your brother, directly, you little scamp, 
or li cuff your ears.” 
Snooks's sume and old Mrs. Stubbs were talking 
about little babies. 
Why,” said Mrs. Snooks, ‘‘when I wasa baby they 
wa me in a quart pot and then put the lid on.” 
‘And did you live?” was the astonishing inquiry of 
Mrs. Stubbs. 
“They tell me I did,” was the astonishing reply 
* Weil, did zoy ever!” and Mrs. Stubbs fell to knitting 
like one possessed 


* You are arguing,” 
* against your ancestors 

** No, I’m not.” 

“ Who was your father?” 

“A Yankee 

“Who were your forefathers?’ 

“ Yankees.” 

‘* Who were Adam and Eve?" 

** Yankees, by thunder!” 


Tig a Cavadian to a Yankee, 


~—_—eee eee eee 


A lawyer, upon a circuit in Ireland, who was pleading 
the case of an infant plaintiff, the young child up 


in his arms, and presented it to the jury, suffused with ~ 


tears. This had a great effect. —— te lawyer 
asked the child what made him - ” 

** He pinched me!” answered ‘he little innocent. 

The whole court were convulsed with laughter. 


ea ete 


Said Anna’s preceptor— A kiss is a noun. 
But tell me if proper or common,” he syle 
With cheeks of vermilion and eyelids cas 


*Tis both common and proper,” the pate ‘epied. 


* You forget yeanell; ” said a lady of our acquainta nee 
to arather impertinent gentleman. *‘ Ah, weil,’’ added 
she, after a pause of a few moments, ‘I suppose you are 
excusable for wae ctr what isnot worth remembering.” 


een 


“George, what has happened?’. 

“The most delightful thing. 1 caught my Jenny this 
morning, without hoops; and I got the first kiss I’ve had 
siuce whalebone skirts came into fashion.” 

‘I mever gave a ‘via (says Prude) 

To naugnty man, for I abhor ic.” 

She will not give a kies, ‘tis true; 

She'll take one, though, and thank you for it. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly ee 
efter eleven years of and 
has become @ ‘household word” from Maine te Califor, 
nis, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
a be a weekly visitor to every American home, 

(> It is just such @ paper as any gad brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cire 

i Itis printed on the finest pres rane paper, with 
pew oe ae in a neat and beautiful style 

(>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in! its eight super- sore fag om 

oon as It to news, tales, poems, stories of the 

, miscellany, tes and humor 

oo It is carefully edited by MM age who has 
sixteen years of editorial cxparaans 

i It contains in its large, well filled and dengty inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

> It numbers among its regular contributors the 





best male and female writers in the coun 
Ite tales, while they absorb the , cultivate e 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 
cm It is opments ot bogs the good influence of such 
® paper in the home cirele is almost incaiculabie 
ry It ag oa pe press preree in the wok is an in- 
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THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 


A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
BY RDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


[contixugp.] 


CHAPTER XI.—corrixourp. 


“ They call mo scornful Agnes,” resumed she ; 
“let them beware that they do not find it out to 
their cost! And yet, David, I suffer terribly 
there, and I pray God nightly that our country's 
enemies may be destroyed like the hosts of Sen- 
nacherib. And yet our poor mother has con- 
stantly to be neglected in order that I may at- 
tend to the imperious wants of those whom you 
are fighting, David, and with God's biessings on 
you too.” 

“You are right, sister,” replied David, de- 
voutly raising his eyes one moment upward, 
“and Heaven will relieve us and our country, 
too. Yet I would like instantly to convey you 
from this den of brutal soldiers—you might even 
fly with me now.” 

“Our poor, dear mother must not be deserted, 
David—I cannot leave her,” said Agnes, gently. 

“No, no,” replied her brother, quitkly, “you 
are again right—you are an angel, Agnes |” 

“ O, not quite so good as that, David,” replied 
his sister, with asmile. “Iam only doing in 
my sphere what you are doing in yours.” 





The interview having been protracted so long, 
at this point David bogan to think it was time to 
bring it to an end; and not forgetting the mission 
on which he came, he commenced questioning 
her on the extent of the British force, and their 
intentions. Agnes intelligently responded to 
these various queries, and both were intent on 
the subject, when the crackling of a dry limb 
suddenly startled them from their sense of secur- 
ity. Turning quickly, David beheld a British 
officer advancing towards him, within a few yards 
of the spot. The moment he saw he was ob- 
served, the officer exclaimed : 

‘Ha! ha! so the scornful little Agnes has a 
lover among the continentals for whom she re- 
serves her favors! It must be inconvenient to 
meet out here in the woods—give me leave, 
therefore, to bring two willing hearts nearer to- 
gether. Sir,” turning to David, “you are my 
prisoner ; in yonder encampenent you will have 

faciliti for ig your hy 
and you will no longer run the uncomfortable 
risk of being shot in some of your amorous visite ; 
unless, indeed, as I suspect, you are also a spy.” 

“Tam an American and a soldier,” answered 
David, proudly. 

“O, indeed,” said the Briton, raising his laced 
hat with mock courtesy, “1 crave your pardon. 
A soldier, ch! I presume you learned the 
profession of arms at the ploughtail. Your Mr. 
Washington was a sort of grazier I think, before 
he was called to heal the rabble now in arms 
against his majesty.” 

“If one of his majesty’s generals,” retorted 
David, “had taken the advice of Washington 
when a culonial colonel, he would not have suffered 
defeat and death at the hands of the French and 
Indiaus. And there would not have been a 
Briton left on the occasion 1 refer to, if Wash- 
ington had not covered their retreat.”’ 

“Ah! really—I dare say he is a most extra- 
ordinary bumpkiu.”’ 

“ He is asoldicr and a gentleman,” said David, 
hotly. 

“Ah, indeed! happy to hear it,” sneered the 
British, officer. “ The testimony is important, 
coming from the lips of one who is so well cal- 
culated to judge of what is soldierly and gen- 





tlemanly.”’ 
“I may not have had the advantages you lave 
enjoyed,” retorted David, “ but I at least know | 





what is ung 

“Ah! indeed!” 

“Yes—and I know that it is angentlemanly, 
unsoldierly and unmanly & insult an unprotect- 
ed female.” 

“Ob bo! I presume you allude w the little gal 
lantries I have indulged in with your sweetheart, 
my rustic Amaryllis here.” 

“ My sister, sir!” said David, fiercely. 

“O, David,” said Agnes, clinging w her 
brother's arm, and exhibiting, for his sake, a fear 
which, had she alone been concerned, the would 
have been ashamed to betray. “Do sot anger 
him.” 

“1 fear him not,” said David— unhaed me, 
sister. And let me tell you, sir, for all you 
wears scarlet coat and epaulette, and hold « 
king’s commission—you are no gentleman.” 
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